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THE CHESTERBELLOC. 
BY THEODORE MAYNARD. 


INTRODUCTION. 


; | there was carried on a controversy on Socialism in 

f which the antagonists were, on the one side George 

7 Bernard Shaw and H, G. Wells, and on the other 

Sem G. K. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc. The debate 

was chanel with extreme brilliance, for in that war of wits 

not only great blows were struck, but great jests were made. I 

believe that in one of these Mr. Shaw coined the word “Chester- 

belloc,” though I cannot refer easily to the files of the paper; I 

am certain that Mr. Chesterton accepted eagerly so perfect a title, 

for the combination of two names results in an onomatopeia which 

cannot be improved. What the Chesterbelloc did not refuse, I 
may gratefully use. 

Though the literary styles of Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton 
are as unlike each other as any two things on earth; though there 
is between the friends so great a difference of temperament, they 
are popularly associated as the exponents of a certain set of be- 
liefs, from the subject of God to the subject of beer. Together 
they make up one philosophical entity, whereas separated they 
might have become merely two journalists writing on a variety 
of subjects. United they correct and confirm one another; apart 
the efforts of each would have been largely wasteful. Had they 
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been divided by a generation the fame of either would probably 
have been greater than it is, but their influence would certainly 
have been considerably less. 

The strength of the coalition, it seems to me, lies in this, 
that it strikes a just balance between innocence and experience, 
worldliness and other-worldliness. Gilbert Chesterton’s roman- 
ticism is supported by Hilaire Belloc’s practicality. The one man 
is mystic and the other a rationalist; and their agreement is 
strengthened by the fact that though their arguments do not follow 
the same lines they reach the same conclusion. Every road they 
tread leads to Rome. 

Hardly any other writers have in our day produced so enor- 
mous a body of work. Chesterton’s and Belloc’s printed books 
alone would fill a fair-sized bookcase, but their printed books 
contain only a small part of their literary output. It would be 
almost impossible to collect it, scattered as it is in the columns 
of countless papers broadcast over the English-speaking world. 
Even of their writings which have been gathered up between book 
covers it would be difficult to give a full account, and all that I 
propose doing is to write in so many articles on the Chesterbelloc 
as, in turn, poets, philosophers, politicians and personalities. 
Much of necessity must be omitted. I shall not be able, for in- 
stance, to deal with Mr. Belloc as a military critic—and by such 
an exception abstract a very considerable bulk of work. Even 
the Chesterbelloc as novelists, critics, travelers and humorists will 
have to be ignored, except in so far as they come within the scope 
of poetry, philosophy, or politics—though nearly all the Chester- 
bellocian books come, at least in some part, often with a swag- 
ger, into such a scope. 

Cecil Chesterton is usually looked upon as the greatest disci- 
ple of the Chesterbelloc. Influenced he undoubtedly was by the 
older men, and his mind, oddly enough, inclined to be more Bel- 
locian than is Belloc himself, though his style possessed the fam- 
ily touch. He had, however, a lucidity which neither his brother 
nor Belloc could rival, great as they are in debate, and was be- 
coming because of these gifts the Parliamentary leader, as it were, 
of the party when death took him away. But though he often 
directed an army with great skill and personal courage, he was 
only the inheritor, not the originator, of the Chesterbellocian 
plan of campaign. 
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I, 
THE Poets. 


Johnson, putting into the mouth of Rasselas words which all 
except a few have to use at last, cried: “I have experienced 
enough; now give me desire!” Mysticism struggled for mastery 
with stoicism in the soul of Johnson, who saw, without being able 
to reach it, the contentment of the saints beyond. Mr. Chesterton 
is frequently thought to resemble Johnson. He probably likes 
to believe that he does resemble Johnson, for he has several times 
impersonated him in pageants with tremendous success. But 
though in avoirdupois the two great Englishmen are equal, though 
they both belong to that type of men of letters by whom private 
debate is preferred to writing, though they both possess a deep 
sagacity and humanity and each his crowd of eccentricities, 
though Chesterton is the only man who ever filled Johnson’s place 
in Fleet Street, though, most important of all, Chesterton is the 
most representative Englishman of the twentieth as Johnson was 
of the eighteenth century, the two men are far apart in tempera- 
ment and spiritual outlook. 

The nobility of Johnson’s character can never be praised too 
highly, but it was, despite a few hints of shame-faced Catholicism, 
a pagan nobility, that of a stoicism which would not suffer the 
soul to be crushed. Johnson bore the weight of living manfully 
and suffered without growing bitter; his head was bloody but un- 
bowed. One can hardly say of him, however, as one can say of 
Gilbert Chesterton, that his whole life was one long song of 
praise. It may be conceded that Johnson has not winced or cried 
aloud; Chesterton has cried aloud his intense joy and will not be 
silenced. He more than any man since the day of St. Francis has 
preserved into middle-age the virginity of wonder. He grows 
ecstatic with delight and claps his hands for glee at every inci- 
dent of the day. Each new sunrise strikes him with new surprise. 
When the stars come out in the sky he hears uttered for the first 
time the awful Fiat of the Almighty. Use and custom have staled 
nothing for him. He has remained a child. 

Whatever joy a man possesses comes out most naturally in 
verse, and as we are seeking to understand the Chesterbelloc, we 
cannot do better than to begin with its poetry. We shall find run- 
ning through all the books of the men who make our subject the 
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twin notes of innocence and of experience, and these notes will 
prove, I think, the key or clue to their meaning. Hilaire Belloc 
relies primarily upon experience. Moreover, like all who do so, 
he is disillusioned, though being a Catholic he knows that loss will 
be made to serve a divine purpose and that there is a secret which 
even in this life may be partially attained. Such a man sees him- 
self as he was as a child—with the most gracious of regrets. He 
has become a man of the world, but is saved from worldliness by 
a wistful desire to be a child again. It is in this mood that 
Belloc ends his charming dedicatory poems to a child: 
And when your prayers complete the day, 
Darling, your little tiny hands 
Were also made, I think, to pray 
For men that lose their fairylands. 


If Belloc is wistful for childhood, Chesterton might almost be de- 
scribed as wistful for manhood. He is continually longing to 
grow up that he may drive steam engines or be a pirate. Romance 
lies all about him and adventures lurk in ambush, hidden round 
the corner of next week or a little further on amid the forests to 
be traveled next year. There is no question of affectation about 


it. G. K. C. simply does expect to walk into elfland at any 
moment. A man doesn’t carry about a revolver and a sword stick 
unless he thinks that there is a strong likelihood of his being kid- 
napped. Gilbert Chesterton goes about London literally armed 
to the teeth ready for any contingency. 

I have said that Chesterton retains that happy delusion that 
romance awaits maturity. I might also add that he retains the 
still happier delusion, that he has only just been born, for the 
opening poem of his first book of verse, The Wild Knight, was 
written, apparently, a few days before his birthday. Really I 
do not think it is possible to have a fresher zest in life than is 
expressed in this lyric: 

If trees were tall and grasses short 


As in some crazy tale, 
If here and there a sea were blue 
Beyond the breaking pale, 


If a fixed fire hung in the air 
To warm me one day through, 

If deep green hair grew on great hills, 
I know what I should do. 
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In dark I lie: dreaming that there 
Are great eyes cold or kind, 
And twisted streets and silent doors, 
‘ And living men behind. 


Let storm clouds come: better an hour 
And leave to weep and fight, 
Than all the ages I have ruled 
The empires of the night. 


I think that if they gave me leave 
Within that world to stand, 

I would be good through all the day 
I spent in fairyland. 


They should not hear a word from me 
Of selfishness or scorn, 

If only I could find the door, 
If only I were born. 


The Wild Knight, published when Gilbert Chesterton was 
twenty-four, does not contain such good poetry as the later 
volumes, but in many ways it is more arrestingly interesting than 


either of the others. It contains (the poet himself would admit) 
more vigor than loveliness and some ideas which he has since laid 
aside as errors. Yet even these errors were generous. There is 
that high-spirited impatience which an idealistic youth commonly 
feels for all churches and creeds, and also, a much deeper idea, 
the doctrine of. acceptance learned from Whitman pushed to fear- 
less and even fantastic lengths. Poem after poem enunciates 
it, from “The Earth’s Shame,” which pictures the infinite good- 
ness of heaven, to “Ecclesiastes,” which pictures what is practic- 
ally the infinite goodness of earth. The youth Chesterton felt 
himself to be the prophet of praise and burst in upon the decadent 
age of the eighteen-nineties with the holy fury of a crusader. All 
his songs were sung in challenge to the sterile cynicism of the 
literary world into which he had wandered, and they must be 
read by the baleful light of Oscar Wilde. 


My eyes are full of lonely mirth: 


Reeling with want and worn with scars, 
For pride of every stone on earth, 


I shake my spear at all the stars. 
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A live bat beats my crest above, 

Lean foxes nose where I have trod, 
And on my naked face the love 

Which is the loneliness of God. 


Outlawed: since the great day gone by— 
When before prince and pope and queen 
I stood and spoke a blasphemy— 
“ Behold the Summer leaves are green! ” 


They cursed me: what was that to me 
Who in that summer darkness furled, 
With but an owl and snail to see 
Had blessed and conquered all the world? 


To poetry such as this Belloc’s work offers a marked con- 
trast. It possesses gaiety in plenty and even exuberance, but 
Chesterton’s visionary outlook is entirely absent. His Verses are 
more accomplished than the poems of The Wild Knight, and the 
book contains some of the most beautiful things written in our 
generation; but these, though they have delighted thousands of 
readers, have never, I imagine, shaken men to the roots of their 
souls as have G. K. C.’s boyish poems. These are full of lines of 
an almost brutal violence, in which the poet sees, as in an apoc- 
alypse, the stars fall and the sun become blood; but (I can only 
make the point by using the method of Chestertonian paradox) 
the poet has even wilder moments in which he sees, in a still 
stranger vision, the grass grow and the birds fly. All this is re- 
mote from Belloc’s temper. When he writes it is in a mood of 
charming whimsicality or playful fancy as in that delightful little 
lyric, “The Early Morning:” 

The moon on the one hand, the dawn on the other: 
The moon is my sister, the dawn is my brother. 
The moon on my left and the dawn on my right. 
My brother good morning: my sister good night. 


Judged by this one small collection of verse, Mr. Belloc is 
among the first half-dozen modern singers. (That conclusion will 
be challenged, but I will defend it.) The man who could write 
“The South Country” and “Courtesy” is a first-rate poet. Greatly 
as 1 admire these fine things, however, I turn with even greater 
pleasure to the drinking songs (the convivial pieces of the Ches- 
terbelloc are almost the best things of their kind in the English 
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language) and to the irony of “Dives” and of the “Lines to a 
Lord.” It is characteristic of Mr. Belloc that this poem, like that 
written to defend “my Chesterton” aganist an Oxford don who 
had attacked him, was called forth by the needs of a particular 
occasion. The reason for the “Lines to a Lord” was the Boer 
War, during which Chesterton and Belloc to their eternal glory 
strongly defended the republic which they saw falling before the 
arms of an evil imperialism directed by a still more evil group 
of Jewish millionaires. Their biting irony is only possible to a 
man who knows the world and is full of that scorn of baseness 
which is a necessary part of the poet’s character. 


We also know the sacred height 
Upon Tugela side 

Where those three hundred fought with Biet 
And fair young Wernher died. 


The daybreak on the failing force, 
The final sabres drawn: 

Tall Goltman silent on his horse, 
Superb against the dawn. 

The little mound where Eckstein stood 
And gallant Albu fell, 

And Oppenheim, half blind with blood 

Went fording through the rising flood— 
My Lord, we know them well. 


No public scandal has escaped the scourge of the Chesterbelloc’s 
satire, nor any public need lacked the support of its eloquence. 
Mr. Belloc even at his wildest—and in many poems he is 

Rabelaisian in temper—can almost be called classic contrasted 
with Mr. Chesterton’s vehement romanticism. His exuberance is 
kept within strict limits and does not attempt the impossible. But 
Mr. Chesterton hurls about him grotesque gothic metaphors, dar- 
ing and succeeding where no other man would go. The sense of 
evil, perhaps the strongest as it is the most terrible of experi- 
ences, has been dealt with by each of the two men; let us compare 
their distinct methods. Where Mr. Belloc can say, in one of the 
finest of his poems: 

It darkens, I have lost the ford ; 

There is a change on all things made. 
The rocks have evil faces, Lord, 
_ And I am awfully afraid. 
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Remember me! the Voids of Hell 
Expand enormous all around. 

Strong friend of souls, Emmanuel, 
Redeem me from accursed ground. 


I challenged and I kept the Faith, 
The bleeding path alone I trod; 

It darkens. Stand about my wraith 
And harbor me—almighty God! 


Mr. Chesterton opposes a completely opposite spirit: 


I broke the infernal gates and looked on him 
Who fronts the strong creation with a curse; 
Even the god of a lost universe 

Smiling above his hideous cherubim. 


And pierced far down in his soul’s crypt unriven 
The last black crooked sympathy and shame, 
And hailed him with that ringing rainbow name 

Erased upon the oldest book in heaven. 


Like emptied idiot masks, sin’s loves and wars 
Stare at me now: for in the night I broke 
The bubble of a great world’s jest, and woke 

Laughing with laughter such as shakes the stars. 


Since Gilbert Chesterton wrote these verses he has produced 
another collection of poems, which, if it does not possess all the 
surprise of The Wild Knight, is at least free from that book’s 
worst faults. Poems is not such a good book—if we consider 
artistic unity—as its predecessor; but it contains several things 
even finer than the best of those which are to be found in the 
earlier volume. In particular is this true of the love poetry and 
the religious poetry. 

I cannot think of any writer who feels the simple astonish- 
ment of love so vividly as Mr. Chesterton. He has a natural shy- 
ness or delicacy in speaking of its tender intimacies, but the 
young ecstasy of wonder, though sung in his more recent poems 
with less exaggeration, is sung in lines much lovelier than those 
which used to be characteristic of his work. 
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O go you onward; where you are 
Shall honor and laughter be, 
Past purple forest and pearled foam, 
God’s winged pavilion free to roam, 
Your face that is a wandering home, 

A flying home for me. 


Up through an empty house of stars, 
Being what heart you are, 

Up the inhuman steps of space 

As on a staircase go in grace, 

Carrying the firelight on your face 
Beyond the loneliest star. 


It is not only in manner that Mr. Chesterton has suffered a 
change, but in his beliefs—indeed it is the solidifying of his 
creed which has steadied his craftsmanship. Throughout The 
Wild Knight the enemy to be attacked—and this poet must always 
have someone to tilt against—was the Church. G. K. C., how- 
ever, assailed it with the weapons of the Faith, with the ideas of 
Liberty and Democracy. He did not accuse the Church foolishly, 


as do many of the more ignorant pacifists, of being false to itself 
by supporting wars. Like the pacifists he entertained the curious 
conviction that he was more Christian than Christianity itself, but 
unlike them he had some justification for his error. It was a 
humble heresy, and consequently one that would soon have to be 
discarded. It was a mistake on a point of fact, not a mistake on 
a point of principle. We might compare him to a man who was 
furiously angry with the Catholic Church because she did not use 
holy water. Chesterton who was then quite as much mistaken on 
the subject of liberty as the man I have invented would be mis- 
taken on the subject of holy water, attacked the Church very 
vigorously. Today he attacks the enemies of liberty in the name 
of the Church. 

In The Wild Knight there were several poems which might 
have been written by a Catholic. In the book which followed it, 
many of the poems could only have been written by a Catholic, 
and one of these, “The Wise Men,” I will quote, not only because 
it is (as I think) Mr. Chesterton’s most tenderly beautiful lyric, 
but because it is the bridge which crosses over the chasm between 
Modernism and tlie Faith. 
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Oh, we have learned to peer and pore 

On tortured puzzles from our youth, 
We know all labyrinthine lore, 
We are the three wise men of yore, 

And we know all things but the truth. 


Go humbly . . . it has hailed and snowed .. . 
With voices low and lanterns lit; 

So very simple is the road, 
That we may stray from it. 


The world grows terrible and white, 

And blinding white the breaking day; 
We walk bewildered in the light, 
For something is too large for sight, 

And something much too plain to say. 


The Child that was ere worlds begun 
(... We need but walk a little way, 

We need but see a latch undone... ) 

The Child that played with moon and sun 
Is playing with a little hay. 


The house from which the heavens are fed, 
The old strange house that is our own, 
Where tricks of words are never said, 
And Mercy is as plain as bread, 
And Honor is as hard as stone. 


Go humbly; humble are the skies, 
And low and large and fierce the Star; 
So very near the Manger lies 
That we may travel far. 


Hark! Laughter like a lion wakes 
To roar to the resounding plain, 

And the whole heaven shouts and shakes 
For God Himself is born again, 

And we are little children walking 
Through the snow and rain. 


The security of the home—whether the home be divine or 
human—and the sense of adventure which by some dark paradox 
arises out of the security is the theme of much of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s verse. It is as strongly put in the love lyric, “Baycombe,” 
as in the poem that I have just quoted. Yet great as G. K. C. is 
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when he deals with love or religion, he is greatest as a war-poet. 
“The Battle of Lepanto,” which many good judges think the best 
thing in Poems (some of them will even say that it is the best 
thing in the whole of his work) is not, I venture to say, fit to be 
compared to The Ballad of the White Horse. 1 do not underrate 
“Lepanto,” which stirs the blood like a trumpet, but the epic 
ballad of Alfred seems to me to be the greatest literary achieve- 
ment of the twentieth century. Gilbert Chesterton possesses a 
Homeric capacity for describing warfare; for even in his earliest 
allegorical fantasia, The Napoleon of Notting Hill, the impossible, 
incidents of the fight round the water tower of Campden Hill, 
where Adam Wayne threatens his hosts of enemies with destruc- 
tion by drowning, or in the last rally in Hyde Park where the 
Provost, encircled by his foes, breaks off a branch from a tree 
to use as a club, are described with such tremendous gusto that 
they become convincing in a way of which even the best war cor- 
respondents seldom have the secret. One can think afterwards in 
cold blood that the picture is overdrawn; at the time the picture 
is intensely real. Macaulay could not describe battles with such 
force; while as for Mr. Kipling, whose favorite theme is combat, 
he is not worthy of being mentioned in the same breath with Mr. 
Chesterton. 

Like all of G. K. C.’s work, The Ballad of the White Horse 
is loaded with symbolism. But unlike some of his work, in which 
the symbolism grows so frantic as to become unintelligible, this 
book has about it a daylight lucidity. The story may be briefly 
told. Alfred, beaten time after time by the Danes, is in hiding 
at Athelney, where Our Lady appears to him. Out of the mouth 
of the Mother of God all that the broken king hears is: 


*] tell you naught for your comfort, 
Yea, naught for your desire, 

Save that the sky grows darker yet 
And the sea rises higher.” 


Armed with this message Alfred once more seeks to rally the 
native chiefs. The three men to whom the King goes are Eldred, 
a Saxon, Mark, a Roman, and Colan, a Gael. There is hardly 
any part of the book more admirable than the description of their 
gathering. Eldred, contented, slothful, kindly but bemused with 
sleep and ale, is, however, sufficiently wide awake to see the 
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folly of this last hopeless campaign; yet, because of the message 
of Our Lady he consents to join the King, “and from a cobwebbed 
nail on high unhooked his heavy sword.” Mark, who represents 
what Rome had left behind her in Britain, order and reason, sees 
with his keen Latin mind and eyes the practical difficulties of 
waking Wessex to war more clearly than Eldred could see them, 
but responds as promptly. Colan of Caerleon, the type of that 
Celtic element, never even to this day quite submerged in Eng- 
land, characteristically answers Alfred with angry irony, but 
assists him with a still angrier energy. The chiefs gather, with 
their ragged rabble, and go up against the strong entrenchments 
of the heathen. Beaten back by the heavy odds of their enemies, 
the little Christian army, with Eldred and Mark and Colan all 
lying dead, is rallied by Alfred and, displaying mystical valor, 
is led again to the final and fantastic assault. The account of 
the battle of Ethandune in its successive phases is given with 
graphic power, but cannot be so much as summarized here. 
Guthrum is beaten, is baptized, and the Christian settlement of 
England won. 

The Ballad of the White Horse, an epitome of the whole his- 
tory of the struggle between the Faith and its foes, has (so at 
least I think) as its most interesting passage that visit of Alfred 
as a minstrel to the Danish camp, which is so famous a legend. 
Mr. Chesterton has used it to make a profound criticism of the 
pagan idea. The philosophical antagonism between Alfred and 
Guthrum is the explanation of the military antagonism between 
them. The oft-defeated king, harp on arm, wanders alone to the 
Danish Camp. Successively, after Alfred has sung a ballad of 
one of the old Saxon wars, the chiefs sing songs which are in- 
tended to illustrate the pagan attitude. Harold, the young nephew 
of the king, praises elementary and barbaric violence—the mere 
high-spirited wantonness of the Northmen: 


“For Rome was given to rule the world 
And gat of it little joy— 

But we, but we all enjoy the world, 
The whole huge world a toy.” 


Here it is that Mr. Chesterton shows his genius for criticism. Be- 
hind this bluster there is a loneliness half sentimental but alto- 
gether desolate; and of this Elf, the minstrel, sings: 
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* There is always a thing forgotten 
When all the world goes well, 

A thing forgotten, as long ago 

When the gods forgot the mistletoe, 

And soundless as an arrow of snow, 
The arrow of anguish fell. 


* The thing on the blind side of the heart, 
On the wrong side of the door, 
The green plant groweth, menacing 
Almighty lovers in the spring; 
There is always a forgotten thing 
And love is not secure.” 


Then followed Ogier, the old warrior grown morbidly sav- 
age, a man who is possessed at the last only by the ae anger 
of the divine: | ae 


* The wrath of the gods behind the gods 
Who would rend all gods and men; 

Well if the old man’s heart hath still 

Wheels sped of rage and roaring will 

Like cataracts to break down and kill, 
Well for the old man then.” 


But if Ogier is disillusioned of the pathetic pagan sentimentality, 
King Guthrum, the wisest of the heathen, is disillusioned even of 
pagan savagery. Ogier had retained the gods behind the gods, 
“gods then are best unsung”—but Guthrum has entered upon that 
final phase of paganism which is a hopeless skepticism. 


“It is good to sit where the good tales go, 
To sit as our fathers sat; 
But the hour shall come after his youth, 
When a man shall know not tales but truth, 
And his heart fail thereat. 


‘When he shall read what is written 
So plain in clouds and clods, 

When he shall hunger without hope 
Even for evil gods. 

There comes no noise but weeping 
Out of the ancient sky, 

And a tear is in the tiniest flower, 
Because the gods must die. 
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* The little brooks are very sweet 
Like a girl’s ribbons curled, 
But the great sea is bitter 
That washes all the world.” 


Then through the lips of Alfred Mr. Chesterton confutes the 
pagans who have already confuted each other. “You will ap- 
peal,” he cries, “to the pagan simplicities, to the pagan zest of 
life—and by them you shall be judged! Is it joy you possess, 
you ravishers of the world? Our very monks who in their clois- 
ters go gathering grief carry unimaginable fire under the habit 
of renunciation! Is it honor, O conquerors of the world? We, 
the poor of Christ, always defeated, are never broken! 


* Though you hunt the Christian man 
Like a hare on the hill-side, 

The hare has still more heart to run 
Than you have heart to ride! 


“That though all lances split on you, 
All swords be heaved in vain, 

We have more lust again to lose 
Than you to win again. 


“Is it even the most brutal enjoyment of life that you pos- 
sess, O Lords of the world? Weariness and despair are upon 
you, for the roots of your philosophy stagnate in the pools of 
hell! 

** What have the stray gods given? 
Where have the glad gods led? 
When Guthrum sits on a hero’s throne 

And asks if he is dead? 


“Judge for yourselves!” So challenges the Christian King. 
“Why even on your own chosen ground we overcome you. If for 
no other reason than that a man is happier and more heroic by 
believing in the cross of Christ than in the hammer of Thor, he 


should be a Christian. 


... Because it is only Christian men, 
Guard even heathen things! ” 


This great epic, the summit of Mr. Chesterton’s powers, perhaps 
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artistically should stop at the defeat of the heathen and of their 
King. But the poet, a preacher in all his work, sees that the 
story is full of symbols of the modern world and insists upon 
pointing the moral with prophecy. The heathen, the undying 
heathen, he says, will always come again—the Christian can 
never be at peace in the world or at peace with the world. The 
spiritual saga never ends. 

Mr. Belloc does not explore such depths in his poems. They 
are full of charm; they accept implicitly Mr. Chesterton’s con- 
clusions; but are mainly concerned (in a spirit quite as Christian 
as his friend’s apostolic fervor) with the nobler sort of terrestrial 
things—with Sussex and ale. Mr. Belloc’s output of verse, more- 
over, is small and, except for one volume, is uncollected. He can 
write excellent poetry, but he does it casually. Mr. Chesterton is, 
despite appearances to the contrary, a poet before anything else, 
while Mr. Belloc is only a poet by accident and at intervals. 
These intervals, though divided from each by a wide span of 
time, have fortunately resulted in some of the best pieces of con- 
temporary verse. In The Four Men, by a long way the most en- 
joyable of his travel-books, he concludes with a poem which, in 
its austere sadness, completes and savors the gay exuberance 


which is inseparable for long from Mr. Chesterton. The men are 
not really at variance; they balance one another. 

At the end of a prose passage, full of lines and half lines 
which could not be worked into the final lyric but which were too 
valuable to throw away as rubbish, Mr. Belloc writes (letting the 
reader into the secret of their composition) those lovely and 
wistful verses: 


He does not die that can bequeath 

Some influence to the land he knows, 

Or dares, persistent, interwreath 

Love permanent with the wild hedgerows; 
He does not die, but still remains 
Substantiate with his darling plains. 


The spring’s superb adventure calls 
His dust athwart the wood to flame; 
His boundary river’s secret falls 
Perpetuate and repeat his name. 

He rides his loud October sky: 

He does not die. He does not die. 





THE CHESTERBELLOC 


The beeches know the accustomed head 
Which loved them, and a peopled air 
Beneath their benediction spread 
Comforts the silence everywhere ; 
For native ghosts return and these 
Perfect the mystery in the trees. 


So, therefore, though myself be crosst 
The shuddering of that dreadful day 
When friend and fire and home are lost 
And even children drawn away— 
The passer-by shall hear me still, 
A boy that sings on Duncton Hill. 


That is a poem which will last as long as English speech. 

I have had to begin with the poetry of the Chesterbelloc, with 
which the Chesterbelloc itself began, but if this article has been 
less concerned with Belloc than with Chesterton (as the article on 
the politicians is likely to be less concerned with Chesterton than 
with Belloc) the reason is not merely that the Belloc bulk is com- 
paratively small, but that its interest is narrower and colder than 
the flaming cosmic sweep of Chesterton’s poetic vision. Yet even 
in poetry the Chesterbelloc form one entity; for if Belloc could 
not have written The Ballad of the White Horse (and Chesterton 
just as certainly would have been incapable of “The South Coun- 
try”), he could not have written any of his poems had not Chris- 
tian civilization successfully emerged out of the dark ages into 
the light of the Middle Ages, unless in other words all that Alfred 
the Great had stood for had finally established itself in Europe. 
The rollicking drinking songs are a by-product of the Athanasian 
Creed, and “Dives” would never have been heard of apart from 
the Gospel. Chesterton is concerned with the spiritual struggle 
between the Christian and the pagan; Belloc is concerned only 
with the results of that struggle—conveniently symbolized as 
Sussex and ale! It is the difference between a man born a 
Catholic and the man who is forced to become one. 








THE LITHUANIAN CLERGY AND LITERATURE.. 


BY F. AURELIO PALMIERI, O. S. A., PH.D. 


SSO |HE life of a nation manifests itself in its traditions, 

which again are preserved in the national language 

and reveal themselves in its literature. Given a 

language and a literature, no nation can be consid- 

ered to be dead or non-existent, for she herself is 

conscious of her existence. Therefore, let us Lithuanians remain 

with one language, the language that was not borrowed from the 

foreigner, but was constructed by our race and was formed 

through ages, simultaneously with the formation of our Lithu- 

anian nation. The language is the life of our nation; in it is 
preserved the living spirit of our forefathers.” 

These remarks of a learned Lithuanian ecclesiastic express a 
truth generally recognized. They apply to all races and nations. 
A language is the unmistakable mark of a distinct ethnical unit. 
So long as its language outlives political changes or decays, the 
autonomous existence of a people as a national unit can neither 
be doubted nor destroyed. 

If the saying be true that “a language embodies a soul,” the 
preservation of the national tongue by a racial group must also 
signify the preservation of characteristic traits. A people can 
lose its own independence and prosperity and territory; its place, 
however, among the nations will not be obliterated if it keeps 
alive the flame of national genius and the customs and traditions. 
tenaciously clinging to its own tongue and literature. “In itself,” 
says a Lithuanian writer, “a language is of little concern. It is, 
however, the expression of the character of people. Make a 
people cast away its own language, and it will be doomed to 
death.”” 

An historic proof of this assertion is presented by Lithuania 
itself. If the Lithuanian people and their country were not 
erased from the history or geographic map of Europe, the reason 


for their powerful vitality is to be found in the survival of their 
1A. Jusaitis, The History of the Lithuanian Nation and Its Present National Aspira- 


tions. Philadelphia, Pa., 1918, pp. 64, 86. 
2Brolis, Unser national Charakter und seine Doustwundhs in Allgermeine Litauische Rund- 


schau, Tilsit, 1911, vol. II, p. 306. 
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national tongue. Without this strong weapon of national exist- 
ence Lithuanians would have been absorbed or assimilated dur- 
ing the trying times when their independence seemed permanently 
lost. The statement has occasionally been made, in ignorance of 
course, that the Lithuanian tongue is a Polish or Russian dialect 
and belongs to the family of the Slavic tongues. This gross mis- 
take, as C. Hagberg Wright remarks, was a stratagem of politi- 
cians. In fact, no Slav is able to understand Lithuanian.’ So 
widespread is this misapprehension, even among men of letters, 
that in the finest libraries of the United States, for instance the 
Library of Congress in Washington and the Public Library of 
New York, the Lithuanian grammars and dictionaries are found 
in the Slavic section. 

One of the ablest students of Lithuanian literature, August 
Schleicher, says that, among all the Indo-Germanic languages, the 
Lithuanian is distinguished for antiquity, and holds a foremost 
place in linguistic research.‘ In fact, it belongs to a special 
group, the Baltic, which embraces old Prussian, Lithuanian, Let- 
tish. The first was buried in the Germanization of Prussia. Its 
few survivals would test the skill and patience of any profes- 
sional philologist. Lettish and Lithuanian, on the contrary, are 
living Indo-European languages spoken in the Baltic provinces. 
Undoubtedly, because of her political relations to the neighboring 
Slavic countries, Lithuania has been affected in her literary evo- 
lution by Slavic grammar and vocabularies, and her language 
has, in turn, left traces of its influence upon Russian and Polish.’ 
This, however, does not mean that between them there is any gen- 
uine affinity.* 

German philologists have emphasized the native beauty and 
the philological value of Lithuanian. In 1800 F. Heilsberg 
wrote: “Lithuanians are notable for their affability and loveli- 


ness; they are compassionate to the suffering and hospitable to 


8V. Gaigalaitis, Die Litauisch Baltische Frage. Berlin, 1915, p. 8. 

4Litauische Grammatik. Prague, 1856, vol. L, p. 2. 

5Ph. Zenthoefer, Der Einfluss der litauischen Sprache auf die Bildung der in der Rechts 
—und Gerichtssprache der Germanen und alten Deutschen in Mitteilungen der Litauischen 
literarischen Geselschaft, vol. I, Heidelberg, 1880, pp. 101-114; Einfluss Westrusslands auf 
Litauen vor dem 12 Jahrhundert. Ibid., vol. II; 1886, pp. 306-312; E. Wolter, Lithuanismen der 
russisch—litauischen Rechtsgprache. Ibid., vol. IV, 1894, pp. 49-61; O. Donner, Ueber den 
Einfluss des Litauischen auf die finnischen Sprachen. Leipzig, 1884. 

6 C. Hagberg Wright, The Letts in The Edinburgh Review, October, 1917, no. 463, pp. 
347-348. Also Benjamin W. Dwight. Modern Philology; Its Discoveries, History and In- 
fluence (ist series). New York, 1871, pp. 113, 114. See The Academy, 1882, October 
28th, p. 308 (no. 547); Ibid., 1883, September 22d, p. 199 (no. 594). 
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foreigners. Crimes among them are extremely rare. Women and 
girls of the Lithuanian stock deserve the highest praise for their 
constant love of purity, and the best evidence of their lofty moral 
standard is given by the fact that the Lithuanian vocabulary has 
no word to signify divorce, and that in the translation of the 
Bible a periphrase is required to render into Lithuanian the 
Sixth Commandment.” According to Emmanuel Kant, whom the 
Lithuanians claim as countryman, Lithuanian is a finer language 
than German. “It is an ancient and pure tongue, the tongue of a 
people who because of limited territory lived in a state of isola- 
tion, and therefore preserved their customs, traditions, and lan- 
guage.”” 

Another German praises the structure and grammatical 
forms of Lithuanian, particularly the richness of its modes and 
tenses, the regularity of the declensions, the absence of articles, 
the great number of auxiliary verbs, the use of the dual, enabling 
it to share in the perfection of Greek. 

The truth of these eulogies is borne out by the testimony of 
learned philologists of other countries also. An English scholar 
writes “that Lithuanian is one of the oldest languages in the 
world. With Lettish, it shares the honor of being the only living 
representative of one of the great families of the Indo-European 
tongues, the Baltic family. From the fact that it has changed 
more slowly than any other of the Indo-European languages, 
which sprang from it, it has been longed beloved by linguists, 
beginning with Kant and Schleicher and ending with such modern 
investigators as Kurschat, Baranovski, Jaunys, Buya and Meillet. 
The language is remarkable for its beauty. Harmonious, richer 
in affectionate and cajoling diminutives than any other of the 
languages of Europe, Lithuanian possesses the sonority of Latin 
and Greek, the primitive qualities of Sanskrit, and the softness 
and musicality of Italian. So well have some of the primitive 
characteristics of this beautiful language been preserved in the 
undisturbed backwaters of Lithuania that, if it were possible for 
the Romans’ and the Greeks to rise from their graves, they would 


have little difficulty in understanding whole sentences as spoken 
TChr. Gottlieb Mielcke, Littauisch-Deutsches und Deutsch Littauisches Wérterbuch. 
K6nigsberg, 1900. | Preface. 
8One of the older Lithuanian writers asserts the Latin origin of his race because of the 
fact that the Lithuanian tongue bears unmistakable traces of its kinship with Latin.—Quacdam 
ad Lithuaniam pertinentia ex fragmentis Michalonis Lithuani. Reipublicae status regni Polo- 
niae. Lithuaniae, Prussiae, Livoniae diversorum auctorum. Lugduni Batavorum, 1627, p. 265. 
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by the Lithuanians of today, while these could just as easily un- 
derstand some of the phrases of the Sanskrit.” 

The history of the Lithuanian language has passed through 
three distinct phrases: the literary, the grammatical, the political. 
The literary, the most important, dawns with the Reformation. 
Strange as it may seem, up to that date Lithuania was devoid of 
written literature. She does not present even fragments extolling 
the deeds of national heroes. The history of Lithuanian literature 
does not boast of productions as the Russian bylines, the Finnish 
Kalevala, or the Scandinavian sagas. To be sure, Lithuanians 
have their own popular poetry, the dainos, domestic songs that 
generally do not cross the threshold of the ancestral house. Lith- 
uanian dainos express a passionate love for the peaceful life of 
the fertile land and impenetrable forests of Lithuania. Generally 
they ignore the turmoil of war and its bloody trophies. They 
portray the real life of the rustic Lithuanian clinging to the soil, 
and finding happiness within the narrow boundaries of his coun- 
try. The relics of this popular literature have been transmitted 
to us by oral tradition. Research into their historic and philo- 
logical value is of recent date, and not until the nineteenth cen- 
tury were they collected as documents throwing valuable light 
on the earliest period of Lithuanian history.” 

The written literature of Lithuania owes its origin to the 
attempts of German Lutherans to scatter the seeds of Protest- 


antism in Lithuania.” Following the methods that had been suc- 


9K. Lee, “The Claims of Lithuania,” in The Contemporary Review, vol. cxii, August, 
1917, p. 182. The first philologist to show the relation between Sanskrit and the Lithuanian 
language was A. F. Pott: De Borusso—Lithuanicae tam in Slavicis quam Letticis linguis prin- 
cipatu commentatio. Halis Saxonum, 1837; De linguarum cum Letticarum vicinis nexu. Ibid., 
1841. See also: Ph. Ruhig, Betrachtung der Litauischen Sprache, in ihrem Ursprunge, Wesen 
und Eigenschaften. Kéonigsberg, 1745; J. Karlowicz, O Jezyku litewskim (The Lithuanian 
tongue). Krakow, 1875. 

10F. Kurschat, Etwas iiber littauische Volkspoesie—Dainos in Grammatik der littauischen 
Sprache, Halle, 1876, pp. 443-464; Ueber das Litauische Volkslied oder die Diana, Mitteilungen, 
1883, vol. i, pp. 186-219; Chr. Bartsch, Ueber Litauische Volksliterature. Ibid., vol. ii, 1883, 
pp. 75-111; F. and H. Tetzner, Litauische Volksgesinge. Leipzig (Universal Bibliothek, n. 
3694), 1897; Rhesa, Dainos oder Litauischen Volkslieder, Konigsberg, 1825; S. Stanewicz, 
Dainas zemaycziu surynktas yr iszdutas par Symona Stanewicze. Vilna, 1829; S. Daukantas, 
Dajnas Ziamajtiu pagal zodiu Dainininku is zraszytas. Petrograd, 1846; H. F. Nesselmann. 
Litauische Volkslieder gesammelt, kritisch bearbeitet und metrisch ubersetzt. Berlin, 1853; 
A. Schleicher, Litauische Marchen, Sprichworte, Raitsel, und Lieder. Weimar, 1857. 

11For the history of Lithuanian literature, see: A. Bezzenberg, Beitrige sur Geschichte der 
Litauischen Sprache auf Grund litauischer Texte des XVI, und des XVII, Iahrhundert. 
Gottingen, 1877; Ibid., Die litauische Literatur, in P. Hinneberg, Die Kultur der Gegem- 
wart, vol. ix, Berlin, 1908, pp. 354-371; J. Sliupas. Lietuviskiejic rastai ir rastininkai (Lith- 
uanian writers and writings). Tilsit, 1890; Maironis. Trumpa Lietuviu rasliavos apzvalg 
(A short sketch of Lithuanian Literature), in Lietuvos istorya (History of Lithuania), Petro- 
grad, 1906 (in Lithuanian); J. Iurkunas Scheynius Litausk Kultur (Lithuanian civilization), 
Stockholm, 1917. 
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cessful in Poland, Bohemia and Croatia, they aroused national 
feeling by translating the Holy Bible or controversial books into 
the common speech of the people. Protestantism had an ephem- 
eral growth in Lithuania. Some of the nobility and even a few 
of the clergy looked sympathetically upon its expansion and 
welcomed its doctrines.” The Calvinist displayed great activity 
in the literary field. The first book in Lithuanian appeared at 
Vilna in 1533 with the following title: Kelone duszios i ana 
gyvenima (The Behavior of the Soul in the After Life). It was 
printed in Gothic letters.* The Calvinists founded three printing 
houses in Lithuania.* Martin Mazvydys, pastor at Ragait, pub- 
lished in 1547 the Lithuanian translation of the Catechism of 
Luther, a reading book (Pamokinima skaityti), and the first col- 
lection of sacred songs." Two years previous the Little Bible 
had appeared. Another pastor, Baltrus Villentas, translated into 
Lithuanian the Enchiridion of Luther, and in 1579 published the 
Evangelyos del evangeliku (The Gospel for Protestants). Ianis 
Bretkunas, the best known among Calvinist Lithuanian writers, 
pastor at Labguvo, and later at Kénigsberg, printed a second col- 
lection of sacred songs (Giesmes duchaunas), ten composed by 
himself and sixty-six translated. He published also the Sunday 
Gospels with commentaries.” Thus the earliest pages of Lithu- 
anian literature bear the names of three Prussian writers impreg- 
nated with the spirit and the teaching of the Reformation. It was 
especially by sacred hymns in the vernacular and by parochial 


12Der Protestantismus Litauens im XVI. Jahrhundert, Allgemeine Litauische Rundschau, 
1910, vol. i, pp. 50-55, 87-94, 117-125, 154-160. 

13The earliest written monument of the Lithuanian language is a daina embroidered on a 
belt in 1512 and preserved at Desda. According to Narbutt, William, Bishop of Modena and 
Legate of the Holy See in Prussia and Courland, by his translation of the Latin grammar 
of Donatus into Prussian, is the author of the first book written into any of the Baltic lan- 
guages. A. Viscont, La Lithuanie religieuse. Genéve, 1918, p. 78. 

WIbid. p. 155. 

15See Ludvikas Ionas Reza, Geschichte der litauischen Bibel. Konigsberg, 1816, p. 5; 
A. Bezzenberg, Der litauische Katechismus vom Iahre 1547. Géttingen, 1874; Jacoby, Zur 
Geschichte der litauischen Uebersetzung des kleinen Lutherschen Katechismus. Mitteilungen, 
vol. i, pp. 118-129; R. Schwede, Zur Geschichte der litauischen Gesangbiicher. Ibid., vol. iii, 
1888, pp. 396-406. 

16A. Bezzenberger, Bartholomaus Willents litauische Uebersetzung des Lutherschen 
Enchiridions und der Episteln und Evangelien. Gottingen, 1882. The translations of Vil- 
lentas were published at Kénigsberg in 1579. Among the earliest monuments of the Lithu- 
anian literature are to be mentioned the Ritual of Baptism (Forma chriskstima), printed at 
Kénigsberg, in 1559, A. Bezzenberg, Das litauische Taufformular vom Iahre, 1559. Géottingen, 
1882 and a Commentary on the Sunday Gospels: W. Gaigalat, Die Wolfenbutteler litauische 
Postillenhandschrift aus dem Iahre 1573, Tilsit, 1900. 

17A. Bezzenberger, Zur Litauischen Literaturgeschichte, Mitteilungen, vol. iii, pp. 121-129; 
L. Geitler, Bretkunova Litavska postilla iz god 1591, Zagreb, 1877 (in Croatian). 
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schools that they attracted the Lithuanian peasants to Lutheran 
teaching. 

The Lithuanians and even the Polish Catholic clergy were 
soon aware of the grievous danger to Catholic faith in the literary 
invasion of the Lutherans of Prussia. The Polish clergy had 
neglected the use of the language of the people in their relations 
with their flock. They despised a tongue that had no literature, 
and strove to make Polish the common language of Lithuania. 
Polish was the language of education, of the law courts, and of 
the upper classes. It was held, therefore, to be the only one fit 
for the spiritual care of souls. The result of this policy proved 
disastrous to the development of Lithuanian Catholicism. 

Melchior Giedrajtis, Bishop of Samogitia, in a letter to the 
General of the Jesuits (1587), stated that, because of the neglect 
of the Lithuanian tongue by the clergy, many Catholics never 
went to confession or Communion. They ignored their prayers, 
and the rudimenta fidei. They offered victims to serpents, oaks 
and thunder. Their piety consisted only in refraining from eat- 
ing meat on Friday or from going to the Lutheran Church.” 

The Jesuits, who had been invited to take up the defence of 
the Catholic faith and to establish a Catholic academy at Vilna, 
resolutely initiated a movement in favor of Lithuanian. Some of 
their priests, especially E. Boeck and G. Knishius, preached in 
Lithuanian, and their sermons met with great success. Their ini- 
tiative saved Lithuania to the Church and raised a barrier against 
German Protestantism and Russian Orthodoxy. A well-known 
Russian Panslavist, Hilferding, is forced to admit their services 
as regards Lithuanian nationality.” 

The pioneer in the literary Catholic reaction in Lithuania 
was Nicholas (Mikalojus) Dauksza. He still holds the place of 
honor in the history of Lithuanian literature. From the stand- 
point of style he may be compared to Peter Skarga, exerting the 
same influence upon Lithuania as the latter did upon Polish. Some 
writers assert that he was a Jesuit, but this is denied by the best 
Lithuanian scholars. Simon Dakauntas calls him a canon of Samo- 


gitia (kanauninkas Zemaicziu),” and Bishop Kazimieras Valan- 


18Lithuanicarum Societatis Jesu historiarum pars auctore Stanislao Rostovski, recognos- 
cente Ioanne Martinov. Paris, 1877, p. 153; K. Propolanis, Polskie apostolostwo w Litwie 
(The Polish apostleship in Lithuania). Wilno, 1913, p. 23. 

19Litva i Zhnud (Lithuania and Samogitia) in Sobranie Sochinenii (coliected works), 
vol. ii, p. 374. 

20Lietavos istorija nu Gedimino iki Liublino unijai (History of Lithuania from Gedy- 
minas down to the union of Lublin). (In Lithuanian.) Plymouth, Pa., 1897, p. 519. 
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czauskas adds that he belonged to the Chapter of Warnia. In 
1595 he published at Vilna the Lithuanian translation of the 
Christian doctrine or catechism by Diego Ledesma, S. J., printed 
in Spanish in Rome, 1573." His translation, like the other pro- 
ductions of his pen, was based upon the Polish edition. In 1599, 
at Vilna, from the press established by the Jesuits in their acad- 
emy, there appeared his literary masterpiece, the translation of 
the Commentary on the Sunday Gospels written in Polish by F. 
Wuik, S. J.“ The beauty and classical perfection of its style 
gives to this work in Lithuanian literature the value of an original 
composition. Because of this work, the modest canon of Warnia 
is recognized as the pioneer of the Lithuanian literaary renais- 
sance.” 

A worthy follower of Dauksza was Konstantinas Sirvydas 
(died 1631) a Jesuit, who wrote the first Lithuanian grammar 
and dictionary. He translated from Polish and published at 
Vilna in 1629 a collection of sermons (Punktay Sakimu), re- 
printed in the same town in 1845 by Rev. Leonas Mantvydas, 
pastor of Sedos. But his translation was far from attaining 
Dauksza’s perfection of style. His work, however, holds second 
place among the monuments of early Lithuanian literature. 

The literary awakening of Lithuania, alas, was short-lived. 
It lasted as long as the danger of Protestant proselytism whetted 
the zeal of the clergy. When the Catholic reaction gained the 
ascendancy, Lithuanian sermons became rare in the churches, 
Polish sacred songs replaced the Lithuanian, Lithuanian prayer- 
books gradually disappeared and the common people grew hard- 
ened in religious ignorance. The literary production of Lithuania 
in the seventeenth century is confined to a few books published 
by Lithuanian Protestants in Prussia. From Prussia, too, came 


21A new edition of this rare book with several erudite prefaces and appendices was pub- 
lished by E. Volter in the volume liii of the Zapiski of the Imperial Academy of Sciences in 
Petrograd: Litovskii Katikhizis N. Daukszi po izdaniu 1595 goda (The Lithuanian catechisin 
by N. Dauksza according to the edition of 1595), Petrograd, 1886. In Russian, see J. Bystron, 
Katechhism Ledesmy w przekladsie Wischodnio-literwskim (The catechism of Ledesma in the 
translation of Eastern Lithuanian). In Polish, Krakow, 1890. 

22Postilla katolicka, tai est Iszguldymas Evangeliju kiekvienos nedeles ir szventes per 
visus metus, isz lenkissko perguldyta. Vilna, 1599. The work, with a learned preface (in 
Russian) was reprinted by F. Th. Fortunatov: Postilla catolicka Jakuva Vyuka v litovskom 
perevodie Nikolaia Daukshi (The Catholic Postil of Iakub Vyuk in its Lithuanian translation). 
Petrograd, 1904. 

23E. Volter, N. Daukssa, ein litauischer Nationalschriftsteller des XVI. Jahrunderts. Mit- 
teilungen, vol. iv, pp. 363-375; Lietuviszkieje Rasztai, pp. 7, 8. 

24Richard Garbe, Ssyrwid’s Punkty kazan (Punktay Sakimu) vom Jahre 1629. Gottingen, 
1885. See Maironis, Lietuvos istorija, p. 217; Lietuviszkieje Rasztai. Tilsit, 1890, p. 15. 
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the best Lithuanian poet of the eighteenth century, Kristijonas 
Dunelaitis, who by his poem Metas (The Seasons)” enriched his 
country with a work of great beauty and genuine poetical inspira- 
tion. “The poems,” writes W. Vidunas, “of Dunelaitis became a 
classical text for the study of Lithuanian. Their importance grew 
as time went on. Their beauty was carefully brought out. His 
admirers went so far as to proclaim that they were the only Lith- 
uanian poems worthy of mention.” 

Considerable literary activity marks the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. As before, it received a powerful impetus 
from the clergy. Antanas Drazdaukas,” a poet, whom his ad- 
mirers compare to Béranger among the French and Karpinski 
among the Poles, wrote a fiery invective against those of the 
clergy who neglected the common speech of the people in their 
apostolic ministry. “Daring boldness! You come into Lithuania 
without knowing the Lithuanian language, and you hurt the in- 
terests of the Church rather than foster them. All understood 
Christ and His disciples when they taught the divine wisdom. 
But you, you are the only one to understand your speech, while 
your spiritual flock are dying of starvation. They asked for 
bread, and there was none to give it to them. Don’t you know 
that faith comes from hearing, and how can you be heard when 
you do not talk the language of your flock nor care to learn it? 
- +.» No wonder then if the enemy steps in and sows tares. 
You do not act as befits good-hearted men and zealous priests. 
Who banished from Lithuanian parishes the Lithuanian sacred 
songs, and rosaries, that were so useful to the knowledge of the 
mysteries of faith? Did you not deprive those who cannot read 
of an instrument of learning? Who compelled the Lithuanians 
to forget their prayers, the Our Father, Hail Mary, the Creeds, 
and the Commandments of God? You know how to shear your 
sheep, but you do not take care to pasture them.” 

There can be no doubt that the strictures of Drazdaukas are 


25See Ludvikas Ionas Reza, Das Iahr in vier Gesangen. Ein landisches Epos ins Deutsche 
tibertragen. Konigsberg, 1818; A. Schleicher. Christian Donaleitis Litauische Dichtungen. 
Erste vollstindige Ausgabe mit Glossar. Petrograd, 1865; G. H. F. Nesselmann, Christian 
Donalitius littauische Dichtungen nach den Kénigsberger Handschriftew mit metrischer Ueber- 
setzung, kritischen Anmerkungen und genauem Glossar, Konigsberg, 1869; Ch. Donalitius; 
Litauische Dichtungen, herausgegeben von Nesselmann. Ko6nigsberg, 1884; L. Passarge, 
Christian Donalitius litauische Dichtungen uebersetzt und erlautert. Halle, 1894; F. Tetzner, 
Christian Donalitius, Altpreussische Monatsschrift, 1897, vol. xxxiv, pp. 277-331; 409-441. 

26La Lithuanie dans le passé et le présent, p. 115. 

27M. Liet, Rasztai, p. 120. 
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bitter, even cruel. It would be unjust, however, to say that they 
were not justified by the lamentable indifference of the clergy to 
the Lithuanian peasantry. Drazdaukas only repeated what Nich- 
olas Dauksza had complained of two centuries earlier in the first 
page of the Lithuanian translation of the Postilla Catholicka. But 
the sarcastic onslaught of the Lithuanian priest achieved its pur- 
pose. The native Lithuanian clergy who had been denationalized 
in Polish seminaries felt ashamed of their ignorance of their 
mother tongue. They began to study and preach in Lithuanian, 
and to cultivate Lithuanian literature, and favor all the literary 
enterprises for the awakening of Lithuanian nationalism. The 
Bishops took a considerable part in the rebirth of the nation. 
Monseigneur Antanas Baranauskas, Bishop of Sejni, equaled and 
even surpassed the literary renown of Dunalaitis in his poem 
Ankyszcziu Sgilelys (The Forest of Ankysciu), published in 1861. 

Bishop Antanas Baranauskas (Baronas) was born in the 
little town of Ankysciu.” He pursued his studies in the seminary 
of Warnia and also in Munich and Rome. In 1884 he was con- 
secrated suffragan Bishop of Kovno, and in 1897 transferred to 
the see of Sejni, where he died in 1902. Baranauskas was a 
scholar of note, a learned philologist, and a delicate poet. His 
researches in the ancient fragments of the Baltic languages rank 
among the best contributions to the historic grammar of his 
native tongue. But his popularity is due to The Forest of Anky- 
sciu. This poem, qualified by Maironis as “the pearl of the Lith- 
uanian language,” appeared in 1861. It perpetuates the tradi- 
tions of the Dainos; it reflects the Lithuanians’ love for rustic life, 
for the soil that they till, and speaks in the mysterious language 
of the forests and lakes. It is not epic in its conception, but 
rather a series of pictures, after the fashion of an idyl. It won 
for its venerable author the title of bard of Lithuania. 

From a literary point of view, the influence of Motiejces 
Kazimeras Valancauskas on the modern cultural development of 
Lithuania was even more considerable. He was born in the vil- 
lage of Nastrania, district of Telsze, in 1801. After his ordina- 
tion he filled the chair of theology in the ecclesiastical academy 
of Vilna, and was appointed rector of the Seminary of Warnia. 
In 1850 he was consecrated Bishop of Kovno (Samogitia), and 
died in this town in 1875. His name is attached to the beginnings 


28Maironis, op. cit., p. 146. 
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of research into the historical past of Lithuania, as also with the 
social movement among the Lithuanian Catholics. The most 
valuable production of his literary labor is The History of the 
Diocese of Samogitia,” a work that exceeds the limits of its sub- 
ject, and assumes the importance of a general history of Lithu- 
ania. The list of his writings by E. Walter contains twenty-seven 
titles. He enriched the ascetic literature of Lithuania with a 
great number of devotional books, both original and translated 
from other languages. 

At the suggestion of Bishop Valancauskas, Simanas Daukan- 
tas (1793-1864), devoted himself to historical research, and in 
1845 published at Petrograd his masterpiece on the traditions 
and customs of old Lithuania, an invaluable work for the study 
of folk-lore. Lithuanians are indebted to him for the first and 
most complete history of their own country from Gedynimas down 
to the Union of Lublin.” 

A Lithuanian priest also, Antonas Juskevycius (1819-1880), 
deserves the highest praise for having spent his whole life in 
amassing, arranging and illustrating the riches of Lithuanian pop- 
ular poetry. He collected 5,624 dainos.” The wonderful mas- 
tery of Lithuanian folk-lore possessed by this modest priest is 
shown by his authoritative work on the marriage customs of the 
Lithuanians of the district of Wieluni, published at Kazan in 
1870 and subsequently translated into German.” After the dras- 
tic measures taken by the Russian Government to extirpate the 
Lithuanian language,” the best minds of Lithuania were obliged 
to write their own productions in Russian, and found professional 
activity only in the chairs of Russian universities. The Russian 
Government regarded the study of Lithuanian as the pastime of 


29Apraszas Zemajtiu Wiskupistes (Description of the diocese of Samogitia). Vilna, 1848. 
A new edition of his erudite work was published at Shenandoah, Pa., by Rev. V. Matulaicius, 
1897. Biographical data about the author in Lietuviszkieje Rasztaj, pp. 52-74; Maironis, 
op. cit., pp. 237-240; Mataus Kazimir Wolonczewski, Mitteilungeu, vol. iii, 1888, pp. 102-104. 
30Lietuvos istorija nuo seniausiu gadyniu iki Gediminui Didziam Lietuvos Kunigaiksciui 
(History of Lithuania from the prehistoric age down to Prince Gediminas the Great), Ply- 
mouth, Pa., 1893. The second volume was published in 1897. Concerning the writer see 
E. Volter, Simon Dowkont, Mitteilungen, vol. iii, 1888, pp. 260-265; Maironis, pp. 235-237. 
. 8lLietuviskos dajnos uzrasytos par Antana Juskevice. Vol. i and ii, Kazan, 1880; vol. 
iii, 1882. The fourth volume, entitled: Lietuvisk tbines dajnos (Popular nuptial songs), 
was published in Petrograd, 1883. 
82Votbine reda Veluncyciu Lietuviu surasyta por Antana Juskevice 1870 metuse. Kazan, 
1880. Hochseitsbriuche der Wielonischen, Litauer, Mittlilungen, vol. iii, pp. 134-178; 201-248; 
321-383. The writer has left also a monumental Dictionary of the Lithuanian language. 
88See Perkunelis, Presse-verbot in gross-Litauen durch Graf Muraview, 1863-1904. All- 
gemeine Litauische Rundschau. Tilsit, 1910, pp. 73-80; 108-117. 
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phylological dilettanti rather than as the expression of the living 
soul of a gifted people. 

Happily, the Lithuanian language flourished outside of the 
historic Lithuania. Tilsit became the literary centre of Lithu- 
anian literature. In 1883, at Ragnit, appeared the Auszra, a lit- 
erary magazine to which the best writers of Lithuania contributed, 
especially Dr. Jonas Basanavycius, an authority on Lithuanian 
archeology. 

Lithuanian emigrants to America loyally preserved the love 
of their native country, and actually created an entire literature 
to fill the gap of their earlier literary history under the persecu- 
tion of tsaristic Russia.“ The first Lithuanian paper of the 
United States, Vienybe Lietuvninku (Lithuanian Unity), appeared 
at Plymouth in 1885. At present the number of Lithuanian 
papers and magazines in this country exceeds thirty-five. The 
masterpieces of all literatures, especially of Polish, Russian, 
English and German, have been translated into Lithuanian. An 
untiring worker in this field was a former pupil of the seminary 
of Seiny, Dr. Vincas Kudirka (1858-1899), who translated into 
his mother tongue the works of Slovacki, Schiller, Mickiewicz, 
Byron and others. 

To evaluate accurately the production of Lithuanian writers 
outside of Lithuania during the forty years of the ostracism of the 
Lithuanian language in Russia, one would have to cover the 
works embraced in the careful bibliographies of Jonas Zanav- 
ikutis.” 

In 1905, at the beginning of the Russian revolution, a liter- 
ary revival took place in Lithuania. The clergy contributed to its 
progress. Under the pseudonym of Maironis, Monsignor John 


84Interesting data on this subject will be found in the yearbook of the Lithuanian clergy 
edited by Rev. P. Lapelis: Amerikos Liefuviu kataliku: Metrastis 1916. Chicago, 1916. 

85Suskaita arba statistica visu Lietuvissku knygu atsaustu Prususe nu 1864 metuiki pa- 
baigai 1896 metu (List or statistics of Lithuanian books printed in Prussia from 1864 till 
1896). Tilsit, 1897; Suskaita arba statistika visu lietuviszku knyguatspaustu Amerikoj nuo 
prasidos Lietuviszkos Amerikoi emigracijos iki 1900 metu (List or statistics of Lithuanian 
books published in America from the beginning of emigration to America down to 1900). 
Plymouth, Pa., 1900. (In Lithuanian.) The richest Lithuanian bibliography is that com- 
piled by S. Baltramaitis and published by the Academy of Sciences of Petrograd: Sbornik 
bibliographicheskikh materialov dlia geografit i statistiki Litvy (Collection of bibliographical 
material concerning the geography, ethnography and statistics of Lithuania). Petrograd, 1881. 
(In Russian.) As to the earliest Lithuanian bibliography see M. Stankiewicz, Bibliografia 
litewska od 1547 do 1701 (Lithuanian bibliography from 1547 till 1701). Krakow, 1889. 
In Polish; Ibid., W sprawie gromadzenia materyalow do dziejow Pismiennicta litewskiego. 
(The question of the assembly of material concerning the history of Lithuanian literature.) 
Krakow, 1890. 
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Matsulevic, rector of the Seminary of Kovno, published a great 
number of delicate lyrical poems, which brought him great pop- 
ularity. Mention may be made only of the following: Pavasaris 
balsai (Voices of Spring) and Parskausmus Garbe (Through Suf- 
ferings to Glory. A pioneer of the Lithuanian Catholic press was 
Rev. Aleksandros Dambraukas, born in 1861, whose activity was 
not confined to literature. He founded the theological monthly 
magazine Draugija (The Society), the leading organ of the Lith- 
uanian clergy. As chairman of the Society of St. Kasimir, 
founded for the purpose of publishing scientific and religious 
books, he stimulated popular culture and even brought to light the 
first Catholic translation of the whole Bible by Joseph Skvireckas, 
professor at the Seminary of Kovno.” The Catholic daily Viltis 
(Hope), at Vilna, was founded in 1907 by Rev. Joseph Tumas, 
and later on directed by Rev. F. Kemesis, who at present is an 
indefatigable champion of the Lithuanian Catholic press in the 
United States. Three Lithuanian priests of the diocese of Vilna, 
Novicki, Mironas, and Petrulis inaugurated the publication of the 
Ausra, an illustrated weekly. The learned historian of Lithuania 
under the Poles, Kazimiras Propolanis, rector of the Church of 
St. Stanislas in Rome, founded the ecclesiastical review Vadovas 
(The Guide) at Sejni. At the same town there has been pub- 
lished Saltinis (The Source), a weekly largely circulated among 
Lithuanian Catholics and founded by Rev. Joseph Laukaitis. 

In 1914 twenty-five papers and magazines, of which seven- 
teen had a frankly Catholic character, appeared in Lithuania. 
The Saltinis, as I was told in Lithuania, issues more than 50,000 
copies a week. Between 1904-1914 the Lithuanian press pub- 
lished over twenty-five hundred volumes originally printed in 
Lithuanian or translated from other languages. The number of 
original works is steadily increasing. Dramatists of renown, like 
Keturakis, Gizutis, and Vidunas, the author of the Shakespearean 

86The earliest translator of the Bible into Lithuanian was Jonas Bretkunas. Maironis, 
op. cit., p. 214. The first printed Lithuanian Bible was that of Samuel Boleslas Chilinskis 
(London, 1660). See: An account of the translation of the Bible into the Lithuanian tongue. 
Oxford, 1659; M. Stankiewicz, Studyia bibliograficzne nad literatura litewska. Wiadomosc o 
Biblit litewskiej, drukowanej w Londynie 1663 roku, i o wrzekomyn jej tlomaczu Samuelu 
Boguslawie Chylinskim. (Bibliographical studies in Lithuanian literature. A monograph on 
the Lithuanian Bible printed in London in 1663 and the supposed translator Samuel Boguslaw 
Chylinski.) Krakow, 1886; H. Reinhold, Die sogennante Chylinskische Bibelubersetzung, in 
Mitteilungen, vol. iv, pp. 105-163; 207-273. Reza published his translation of the Lithuanian 


Bible in 1824. Biblia, tai esti, Wissas Szwentas Rasztas Seno ir Naujo Testamento, Lietu- 
wiszkay perstallytas, ise naujo perweizdetas :y ketwirta karta iszspaustas. Tilsit, 1824. 
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trilogy Probociu Seseliai (The Ancestors’ Shadows) are striving 
to lay the foundations of a national theatre. Satrijos Ragana, 
Bite, Lazdinu Peleda, Zemaite have shown that Lithuanian women 
are anxious to ‘contribute to the upbuilding of an independent 
literary Lithuania. Their novels, filled with graceful descriptions 
of rural life, testify to the flexibility of the Lithuanian tongue 
and the richness of its vocabulary. 

The linguistic argument is brought forward by the leaders 
of Lithuanian nationalism who aim at the political freedom of 
their own country. If Lithuania is peopled with a race ethnic- 
ally distinct from the Slavic races, if the best proof of this asser- 
tion is afforded by the language, if Lithuanian culture develops 
independently from that of the other peoples with whom in the 
past the country was forcibly associated, then, at this time, when 
the small nationalities of Europe are rising from lethargy or 
oppression, there is no reason to deny to Lithuanians the right to 
proclaim their political autonomy, to mark their own boundaries, 
and to establish in their native capital, Vilna, the centre of 
Lithuanian culture. Between Germans, Russian and Poles, Lith- 
uania has fought the hardest battles for the preservation of her 
national existence. Russians were not able to absorb Lithuania 
by violence, nor could the Germans and Poles succeed in their 
endeavors to denationalize her by means of their culture. 

At the end of his interesting work, Lithuania, Past and 
Present, Vidunas writes as follows: “The great powers want to 
bury the Lithuanian language and customs. Of course they 
attribute to their own culture a greater value. This is the con- 
viction of Russians, as well as of Poles and Germans. These 
peoples are animated by plans to spread their power. By means 
of the absorption of so many living forces they hope to strengthen 
their own national body. They wish to expand their own influ- 
ence at the expense of the weak. The Lithuanian tongue is 
threatened with extinction. The study, however, of the Indo- 
European language shows its grammatical importance. It holds 
a foremost place in the history of philology; it throws light upon 
the modes of thought and the speech of a group of races. Hence 
it follows that from the point of view of civilization, the Lithu- 
anian nation is entitled to live its own life. It would be wrong 
to object that the civilizing power of that tongue is exhausted. 
We are just beginning to achieve great philological value. But, 
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however that may be, it would be unfair to base upon the civil- 
izing power of a language the right to existence. No men can 
take the life of those who, according to their notions, are un- 
worthy to live; for the Almighty called them to existence. The 
same is true with peoples. The divine power leads them through 
the intricate windings of history, and assigns to each its place 
and réle.” 

We subscribe to these wise words. If the World War has 
been waged with the purpose of re-establishing the freedom of 
races enslaved to ambitious and unscrupulous power, and if one 
of its chief aims was the defence of small nationalities, Lithuania 
may justly claim her own national autonomy. If the hour has 
now struck for the full awakening of Lithuania, we feel that this 
joyful revival of a vigorous race will serve the interests of Chris- 
tian civilization and add to the list of Catholic nations a people 
that never flinched from its devotion to the Catholic Church, even 
in the face of martyrdom and violent denationalization. 


MEMORIES OF FRANCE. 


BY FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S. J. 
A “goltraighe,” Irish dirge written with Gaelic “ internal rime,” to the air: Lament of Monroe. 


THE lilies of France, once fair and white, 

Were bright in bloom and gladdened the glance; 
Their dance was the dance of fairy sprite; 

Ah, light of poise were the lilies of France! 
Lilies of France, your snows have all fled; 

And wet are the eyes you held to entrance; 
Lilies of France upon you have tears bled; 

You are red like the poppy, O lilies of France! 


The woods of Argonne, green home of song, 

Where thronging birds ever blithely trilled on. 
Where echoing dells held melody long, 

Ah, glossy green leaves had the woods of Argonne! 
Woods of Argonne, your music is hushed, 

Where rushed the harsh din till the battle was won, 
Woods of Argonne, where our fair ones lie crushed, 

Fall has blushed there forever, O woods of Argonne! 





TREASURES THAT GROW NOT OLD. 


BY FANNY MORTON PECK. 


aA ERTAIN citizens of New York claim with pride to 
4i belong to that exclusive class of natives whose in- 
4) terest in monuments and objects of art is not damp- 


SAeeee ened by proximity, who have seen all the sights of 
(ee the metropolis, have scaled the heights and probed 
the depths, have admired its most familiar wonders and enjoyed 
the beauties hidden from all but its inner circle. If such a one 
would come nearer to having a clean bill of metropolitan experi- 
ence, I would suggest an addition to the record of his accomplish- 
ment. In one of the most accessible parts of town, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Cathedral, may be found a museum of un- 
usual content, whose exhibits not only interest, but, better, inspire 
the spectator with an edification worth going far to seek, for they 
are the trophies of victors in a great war, the war daily renewed 
of Christ and His missionaries against ignorance and error. I 
refer to the Museum of the Missions in the office of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, The following brief descrip- 
tion of certain of the exhibits chosen at random will introduce 
the collection to those of our readers to whom it is unknown. 

Since 1909 Monsignor John J. Dunn has been amassing his 
treasures, as there arrived by degrees from mission lands gifts 
and specimens from the grateful priests and sisters whom he has 
aided by his contributions of money and supplies. At present 
one room of good size houses the exhibition. Around the walls 
and surmounting the cases one sees ominous-looking weapons of 
war and of the chase, discarded deities, helmets used in African 
devil-worship, snowshoes from the frozen North, and so on, a 
testimony to the obedience of the Church’s emissaries to Christ’s 
designation of the whole world as a mission field and every 
creature as a hearer of the preaching of the Gospel. 

That no corner is too dark and no soul too humble is borne 
witness to by the objects shown in the section devoted mainly to 
Africa and the islands of the Pacific. In these lands, remote 
from Christian influence, Satan himself directly is the worst foe 
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of the missionary, and some of the contributions sent by the in- 
trepid priests who must contend against devil-worship are sinister 
in the extreme. A large wooden dagger of peculiar shape was 
once a factor in diabolical seances in Lower Nigeria, and some 
of the native converts testified to having seen it, in their pagan 
days, move long distances through the air unsupported. Near 
it is a wooden gavel, formerly used to summon the devil-worship- 
pers to their orgies. Scarcely less unpleasant is a headsman’s 
block from Dahomey, the actual basis of execution of many an 
unfortunate in that State. Here is a handful of leopard’s teeth 
bunched together, employed as a charm against evil. 

A glimpse of native life is given by a child’s “dress,” a 
hoop of soft woven material in imitation of snakeskin; a neck- 
lace, also of snakeskin, with bell attached, by means of which 
the whereabouts of the baby yielding to wanderlust could be 
ascertained; and a sample of red material, looking like stiff 
paper, but in reality bark cloth, out of which, when they attend 
to the matter at all, the natives make strong and comfortable 
clothing. A model of a British East African canoe is long and 
shaped like our newspaper boats of long ago, with planks sewn 
together with thongs, and, notwithstanding the fact that the swell- 
ing of the wood in the water closes to some extent the holes thus 
made, constant bailing is necessary to keep afloat. 

The most arresting exhibit from the Gilbert Islands is some 
garlands of human teeth, formerly used as dancing ornaments, 
and obtained by a cannibal tribe from the bodies of their victims. 
To offset this gruesome story, it is comforting to be able to relate 
that this same tribe has now been entirely converted to Catholi- 
cism. 

Across the room is the British Indian collection, with many 
samples of the domestic and religious art of the country. Really 
beautiful are some alabaster elephants equipped with houdahs, 
and a pair of candlesticks, whose bases are curved serpents’ tails, 
while half a shelf is given up to a series of little silver images 
illustrative of the popular life and beliefs of the natives. A 
pair of shoes, of the style we have here, suitable for the muddy 
roads of India, must reduce shoe designing to a pathetic sim- 
plicity. A wooden sole rests on two horizontal pieces of the same 
material, and, as the donor points out, when a small knob set 
towards the front has been firmly grasped by the big toe and its _ 
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neighbor, laces or buttons are superfluous! Idols there are 
aplenty, conspicuous by the hideousness of their traits, the notable 
exception being an exquisite reclining Buddha of alabaster, one 
of the finest pieces in the entire collection. 

A most diverting series of statues, which have outlived their 
usefulness even for the missions, has been donated by Father 
Aelen, of Nellore, of which we may mention representations of 
St. Antony, who has been reconstructed piecemeal, as each part 
of him died of old age; and of St. Francis Xavier, whose beard 
and stole alone betray him. An Infant Jesus in the Manger is 
strongly suspected by Father Aelen of having seen service as an 
idol in former years. But presently the smile that could not be 
suppressed is forgotten, and the hardships and privations of the 
life of the heroic missionary, of which these figures are but the 
humorous expression, are borne in upon us very forcibly. At 
sight of his old shoes, worn to shreds in God’s service and re- 
placed as a great event by a convert on the occasion of his mar- 
riage, we stand in quiet awe, and feel that we are in very truth 
in presence of treasures that grow not old. 

The Japanese section of the museum is next in order, and 
is a veritable Pantheon of Buddhist and Shintoist divinities. A 
delightful little bronze statue represents Shaku (Buddha) as a 
boy, with the right hand pointing towards heaven and the left to 
earth, standing poised for the legendary three steps forward and 
four backward, which it is alleged he took at birth, exclaiming: 
“T alone under heaven and on earth merit all respect.” Passing 
with a mention Fu-Do the Immovable, designed to frighten evil- 
doers, and Aizen-Mijo-O, a rather novel conception of the god of 
love, of ferocious aspect, with three eyes and six arms, we pause 
a moment before two handsome gilded specimens of the Fox God, - 
the favorite deity of Osaka, sitting facing each other, each with 
one paw raised and tail stiffly erect. The sender writes that 
most of the shops and homes of Osaka have a god-shelf, with its 
pair of male and female foxes. In the grounds of nearly all 
the factories is a fox shrine, endorsed by “the firm,” who would, 
they say, expose themselves to ruin by neglecting this practice. 

Bearing the foxes company are Ama Inu, the celestial dogs 
that guard the entrance to the Shinto temples. Cerberus himself 
is no fiercer, and the Shintoists who repair to their places of 


worship for prayer possess in full measure the courage of their 
VOL Cx. 12 
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convictions. The bronze female figure, clad in a red cloak, whom 
we next observe, is presented to us as Kishi-Bojin, formerly a 
woman who devoured children, in second life a demon for pun- 
ishment and the mother of five hundred infants, of whom she 
was condemned to consume one daily. Having been converted by 
Buddha, the Japanese adore her as the protector of children, and 
offer her as ex-votos the clothing and toys of their deceased 
little ones. 

Further on, it is pleasanter to behold a small wooden figure 
of Diakoku, the most popular of the seven gods of happiness, 
squatting upon his inevitable sacks of rice. Numerous little 
shrines or altars are to be seen here and there, one to Buddha in- 
voking him as the “protector of sinners.” Two very beautiful 


objects are a pair of yellow copper candlesticks, such as are 
used in Nippon as offerings to Buddha. The base is a tortoise, 
who is symbolic of ten thousand years of life, and upon his back 
stands a crane, representing a thousand years, who holds the 
candle—both exquisitely fashioned. 

In addition to religious trophies our museum contains many 
charming examples of the art of the Land of the Rising Sun, and 


as well some exhibits of real historical value, for instance, the 
small sabre in the collection of swords, most of them about a 
hundred years old. It was once the property of a woman of the 
Samurai, and is suggestive of a sinister page in the history of 
Japan. In accordance with a very old custom each daughter of 
a lordly house, when about to be married, was presented with 
such a sabre, with the following injunction: “You are about to 
leave your house and now belong to your husband and his fam- 
ily. For your honor and ours, you can never return here. If 
any difficulties arise which you cannot bear, take this sabre and 
put an end to your troubles.” Even the young and weak were 
not spared the tragic duty of hari kari. 

The gentle influence of Christianity is gradually driving 
these dire customs into the background, and we turn with relief 
to the objects belonging to or made by the Catholic Japanese, 
whose minds are filled with kinder thoughts than suicide, demons 
and false gods. The number of these Catholics is being daily 
augmented, thanks to Japan’s zealous bishops and missionaries. 
Here telling proofs of their success greet us on all sides, ranging 
from the fan of a pagan priest of Hokkaido, who exchanged the 
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garb of a bonze for the habit of a Trappist lay-brother, to the 
necklace of a sorceress, sent by Bishop Berlioz of Hakodate. Its 
owner was converted by a woman catechist, and died some years 
ago in excellent dispositions and was followed into the Church 
by her blind husband and her son. 

Two hand-painted china dishes bear the images respectively 
of Christ and the Blessed Virgin. Their decidedly Japanese fea- 
tures and the stiff folds of the robe of Our Lord are at first aston- 
ishing, but surprise soon yields to the gratifying realization that 
Catholicism has indeed become the lasting belief of many of 
the natives of Japan, and that East and West have not only met, 
but become one in honoring Jesus and His Blessed Mother. A 
bell which was in use for many years at the isolated Hakodate 
mission has been sent by Bishop Berlioz. Could it speak English, 
its tongue would tell us, I am convinced, golden tales of piety 
and heroism and, its work taken up by a more powerful succes- 
sor, its faithful service surely entitles it to the honored place it 
now occupies. Not far off is an Imperial Cup of white and green 
china, which was granted to Father Jacquet, Bishop Berlioz’s 
Vicar General, for exceptional services during the famine of 
1905; and beside it, in a basket, are samples of the food eaten 
by the natives during that famine, dried grains of wheat and two 
hard substances which give every indication of being nothing 
more nor less than stones. 

We shall close our account, necessarily incomplete, of the 
exhibits from the Island Kingdom, with a word or two about a 
little bronze statue, from Hakodate, of the Blessed Virgin and 
her Divine Child, both as unmistakably Japanese as the artist 
who fashioned them during, or shortly after, the time of St. 
Francis Xavier. The statue was left by the last member of a 
Christian family to his pagan relatives, whose descendants have 
had it for three hundred years. It is to be hoped that the light 
of faith will not be cenied to the present members of the family, 
whose roof was shared for so long with the Mother of Divine 
Grace. 

The Chinese section of the museum is the last and, perhaps, 
the most interesting, for the missionaries from the Celestial King- 
dom have been particularly generous in their contributions. To 
many of us China seems a mission land par excellence. Its enor- 
mous extent, its conservatism as old as the world, and the conse- 
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quent dangers, never wholly absent, for the valorous priests who 
brave them with a divine equanimity, make it loom large upon 
the horizon of the pagan world. Who of us, in extreme youth, 
was not admonished to put by pennies for the rescue of Chinese 
infants? In consequence, if we weathered our first natural storm 
of indignation over the privations entailed, many of us grew up 
with an interest in the babies we had saved and in their ensuing 
career, and from them our solicitude took in the Church in gen- 
eral, of which they are no doubt by this time stable pillars. 

The Chinese exhibit abounds in charming bits of local color. 
Quantities of opium pipes and incense sticks are redolent of the 
East. Little wooden figures of accurate workmanship show us 
the Celestial at home at his trade, in the fields. Here we see 
a pair of shell spectacles, with elaborately carved nose-piece and 
sticks hinged in the middle. These are the badge of intellectu- 
ality, we are told, and the desire to appear learned rather than 
vision more or less defective, seems to be the prime factor in 
their adoption by the Chinaman. Another evidence of the 
proverbial peculiarity of the heathen Chinee is a razor, which is 
used, the card tells us, not to shave the beard, which, if he can 
achieve it, the native carefully guards, but to do its worst upon 
his unoffending head, leaving nothing but the queue. Since the 
declaration of the republic, it would seem, even this check to the 
shaver’s thoroughness has been removed. 

Father Frazer, a young American priest who volunteered for 
the missions in 1905, has sent some curious things, among others, 
one of his calling cards, a large piece of stiff red paper about 
eight by five inches in size, with his name in Chinese in large 
black letters down the centre. The card case is in proportion, 
and we pass on with the conclusion that calling must be one of 
the pet extravagances of the Chinese. A wedding invitation, also 
on red paper about twelve by six, is not unlike the calling card 
to the uninitiated. 

But it is Chinese religious belief that furnishes most of the 
curios in this section of Monsignor Dunn’s museum. Of the three 
religions of China—Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism—the 
first is the most popular. Buddhas without number, large and 
small, artistic and hideous, of metals costly and mean, line the 
shelves and look down at us from their seats upon the cases. 
Some are exceedingly valuable and have played in their day 
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important parts in the idol worship of the country of their origin. 
A necklace of Buddhist beads comes from Wen-Chow, and, we 
understand, the words “O mi do va” must be said on each bead, 
the meaning, however, having long been lost. Many little images, 
idols of some sort, would furnish a delightful hour to a student 
of comparative religions, but even the average spectator finds 
much that is interesting in each. Two have realistic beards of 
coarse hair, and look hoary enough to have been adorned by the 
Chinese Adam, Pan-ku. A shockingly ugly deity is the “Guardian 
God.” In each temple he stands beside the divinity venerated 
there, with his object in life, “Vah oh!” (Punish the wicked) 
written upon tablets which he carries. The missionary who sent 
him informs us that when more than life size he is quite terrible 
to behold, and he is doubtless a brilliant success at worrying those 
who regard him into righteousness, at least for the moment. A 
little further on one makes the acquaintance of the Goddess of 
Mercy, a gilded squatting figure of extreme ugliness, whose 
clients, looking “not with the eyes, but with the mind,” must rely 
upon her interior beauties of disposition, nobly ignoring her 
physical handicaps. 

A white china statue of the most famous goddess of the 
Chinese Empire, “The Goddess That Has Pity on the World,” 
was sent by Father Frazer from Ning-po. In life she was a virgin 
who sacrificed her arms that medicine might be made from them 
for her parents. Heaven, believing in compound interest, com- 
pensated her with an ample supply of arms, to wit, one thou- 
sand, which must have been something of an embarrassment of 
riches. Her invocation is enormously widespread in China, and 
the childless, the wicked; the good—all hope to receive from her 
the object of their petitions. Two good copies of the tablet called 
“the Eight Signs,” one from Chu-san, show the superstitious puz- 
zle which is found over nearly every door in China to ward off 
evil spirits. The face of a tiger, which would do credit to a 
futurist artist, dominates the picture, and he must be most effi- 
cacious, for his fiery eyes and sharp fangs would strike terror 
into something of far greater address than a boneless wraith. 

Whether the Chinaman be a Buddhist or a Taoist, he is first 
of all an ancestor worshipper, and this cult may be called the 
real religion of the Celestial Kingdom. The museum boasts sev- 
eral ancestor tablets (ihais), small slabs of metal, stone or wood, 
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upon each of which is written the name of an ancestor of the 
owner. The well-to-do have special temples erected to contain 
them, but the poor have, if not a room, at least a corner, dedi- 
cated to their special worship, which takes place with great cere- 
mony several times a year. This ancestor worship was the main 
stumbling-block of the early missionaries, some, notably the 
famous Jesuit Ricci, even seeing the advisability of allowing it in 
a mild form. It was finally prohibited by a Papal bull in 1742, 
with the consequent defection of large numbers of influential 
converts. 

But the Chinese section of the Museum of the Missions can 
show Christian curios as well as pagan. The native children are 
taught embroidery by the Sisters, and some exquisite samples of 
the work of the pupils of the Sisters of Charity at Ning-po—slip- 
pers, scissor-holders, mats, etc.—are shown for our admiration. 
Father Montanar, formerly a missionary in Kwang-tong and 
founder of the Chinese Catholic mission in New York, has sent 
as one of his contributions two tiny pairs of dainty embroidered 
satin slippers, which belonged to the little daughter of one of his 
catechists. They suggest pleasant pictures of the little lady her- 
self, and one wonders whether she outgrew them or is one of 
those heroic little Christians who think no age too early to begin 
to make war upon the pomps and vanities of the world. 

That the little Christians of China can push the love of their 
religion to the borders of heroism is attested by a little statue of 
Our Lady of Lourdes, which is one of the most valued exhibits in 
the collection. It is the work of a Chinese Sister, as one may in- 
stantly infer from the face of Our Lady, who holds a dear little 
Chinese baby in her arms—the Infant Jesus. Were it not for the 
rosary at her right side, we should be inclined to doubt the 
printed label which identifies the statue. At the time of the 
Boxer uprising, when Sisters and children were being driven from 
their burning convent in the Pe-tang compound north of Pekin, 
one of the little ones remembered the statue and, at the risk of 
her life, ran back into the burning building to seek it. The 
Blessed Virgin watched over her youthful client, and child and 
statue came forth in safety, to the great relief of the Sisters. 

Other articles that repay consideration are a chalice-box 
beautifully carved by a Chinese priest; a tea-caddy of black silk 
intricately embroidered in white, made by orphans in Han-kew 
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under the care of native Sisters; and a biretta such as was worn 
by Chinese priests for three hundred years, which will be a sur- 
prise to Americans, who are accustomed to nothing half so fine. 
It is black, heavily embroidered in gold, with two long streamers 
at the back—a most imposing affair, which must have made the 
wearer resemble Confucius himself. 

The piéce de résistance of the Chinese section is a bronze 
statue, which is the first thing that greets the eye as the room is 
entered, and the last thing to which one turns a fascinated gaze 
upon leaving. It comes from Bo-zen, is five hundred years old, 
and is a representation of the Goddess of Reason, a female 
swathed figure about two and a half feet high, carrying between 
her folded arms a detachable stick with a tuft of horsehair fast- 
ened to it, by which her votaries of the past kept the flies from her 
divine countenance. But it is the face itself that is remarkable. 
The rounded but shrewd features seem to tell of an insight that 
began with the ages, and a glitter in the black, beady eyes dares 
the beholder to set them a problem they may not read. But, 
with the coming of the missionaries, the ancient dame’s day was 
done, and she now stands a relic of a creed outworn, a testimony 


to the failure of her powers unwilling to yield supremacy to 
the light that now floods her former domain, the dazzling and 
eminently reasonable light of the Catholic Faith. 
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in Macbeth that he could never wish to see acted 
a on the stage, because, like certain passages in 


es }\ 


Aeschylus, they defied representation. This is 
perhaps very true with respect to the histrionic art, 
sg the « critic might have added with profit that the play is a 
world-tragedy, acted every day and by everyone on the world- 
stage—for it is the story of a great temptation and a fall. 

To form any conclusions as to the nature of Shakespeare’s 
religious beliefs is outside the scope of this article; we will con- 
tent ourselves with the observation that if he was not a profess- 
ing Catholic, his work, nevertheless, breathed Catholic teaching, 
practice and devotion. This is especially true of Macbeth. As 
the dramatist made Holinshed his historical source, so he almost 
seems to have referred to St. Thomas Aquinas for his philosophy. 
He takes the stern truths set forth by the Angelic Doctor, and 
clothes them with flesh and blood; he verifies them in the arena 
of life; they are warm and alive in the characters that move 
in the cycle of his play, and they remain, perduring and im- 
mutable, after the strife of human lives is quieted and man and 
woman have returned to elemental dust. St. Thomas and Shake- 
speare are statement and illustration of the same truths, and if 
we would appreciate the one, it is not well to ignore the other. 

Coleridge has indeed expressed the opinion that “the gen- 
eral idea is all that can be required from the poet—not a 
scholastic logical consistency in all the parts.” But our pur- 
pose is to show that in the tragedy of Macbeth, “ Scholastic 
logical consistency ” is to be found, that the play is indeed a 
complete study in sin, and lends itself to an analysis, which 
corresponds in a remarkable way to the treatment of the same 
subject by the greatest of Christian philosophers. 

The theme broadly divides itself into three parts: 

(I) The Temptation to Sin. Acts I-II, Sc. I. Summ. I. 
Ilae. Q. 75-84. 
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(II) The Sin. Act II, Q. 71. 
(III) The Consequences of Sin. Acts II-V, Q. 85-87. 


I. THe TEMPTATION TO SIN. 


St. Thomas, following St. Augustine, defines sin as that 
which is said, done or desired contrary to the eternal law, which 
is nothing else than the Divine Will regulating the natural order 
and forbidding any interference in that order. Every created 
being, by fulfilling the purpose of its existence and acting in 
accordance with the end to which it was ordained by God, is 
playing its appointed part in the Creator’s great scheme. An 
act of rebellion means not only suicide to the agent (since it 
deserts its proper sphere of activity) but is a tendency to sub- 
vert the order to which it naturally belongs, and above all con- 
stitutes an offence against God, Who is the Upkeeper and Con- 
server of the universe. Among beings in this world sin is 
properly attributed only to man, who, although necessarily de- 
termined to happiness as an end, is able in virtue of his power 
of free-will to seek that happiness in other good than God, Whom 
nevertheless his right reason infallibly dictates is the ultimate 
object of his happiness. Man reaches his end by the observance © 
of acts, and into these acts enters the twofold element of rea- 
son and free-will. The function of the reason is limited to the 
infallible judgment on the goodness or badness of an act; it is 
left to the will to determine on its performance or omission, 
and so primarily to the will we must attribute evil acts, and the 
resultant moral perversion of a human nature. 

An evilly-inclined will (malitia voluntatis) is thus the prime 
interior cause of sin (causa sufficiens complens peccatum est 
solo voluntas); but there are two exterior causes: of great mo- 
ment, namely man and demonic agencies, which by suggestion, 
persuasion and temptation influence the will to become interiorly 
false to itself. 

Shakespeare approached his study in sin as a dramatist no 
less than a philosopher, and so with tremendous effect he opens 
his play with the introduction of the preternatural exterior cause 
of sin. The first scene may indeed be regarded as declaring 
the existence of the powers of evil with whom “fair is foul and 
foul is fair.” They make their appearance in an arid waste 
-—a prelude of contrast to the sphere of strained activity in 
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which they are soon to play their part. The arid waste is their 
natural abode; they enter the habitation of human beings only 
by invitation. When there arise the foundations of a possible 
home within the human breast, they are at once at the side of 
the builder, who is perhaps fool enough to parley with them, 
and weary not in their importunities till the roof is closed over 
their heads. 

Sin is indeed, as Monsignor Benson remarks, * the chang- 
ing of an ideal. The change was already at work in Macbeth, 
when in company with Banquo, while thundery rack was driven 
over the blasted heath, darkening the serene blue of heaven, he 
was confronted by the malignant spirits, whom his inner trad- 
ing with evil had implicitly convoked. 

First Witch—All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of Glamis! 


Second Witch—All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of Cawdor! 
Third Witch—All hail, Macbeth! that shall be king hereafter! 


and as they are about to disappear, Macbeth is awakened from 
the thoughts that obsess his mind: 


Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more: 

By Sinel’s death I know I am thane of Glamis 

But how of Cawdor? The thane of Cawdor lives 

A prosperous gentleman; and to be king 

Stands not within the prospect of belief 

No more than to be Cawdor. Say from whence 
‘ You owe this strange intelligence? 


But deaf to exact questioning, they vanish like bubbles into the 
air. 


“The devil,” says St. Thomas, “tempts by exploring the 
inner condition of a man, that he may work on that vicious pro- 
pensity to which a man is more prone. Though he cannot abso- 
lutely turn the will, he can in a way work a change in the baser 
powers, and though he does not force the will, nevertheless he 
inclines it.” The “witches” seized on Macbeth’s growing pas- 
sion and nurtured it by their pretended prophecies. When we 
remember the nature of demonic knowledge, we easily perceive 
that every trace of the miraculous or even of the power of fore- 
telling the actual future, peels off from their utterances. These 
spirits prey on the intellects and imaginations of men, and ow- 
ing to their acme relation to time and place, can convey the 

I Christ i the Charch, p. 134. 
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knowledge drawn from one mind to the mind of another by 
means of transmission more express than those employed by men. 
This explains the “prophecy” that Macbeth should be thane of 
Cawdor; the collation of the thaneship had in fact been already 
decreed by Duncan. That knowledge on the part of the evil 
spirits was a useful handle; they are expert connoisseurs in the 
workings of the human reason and will: building on the effect 
which they knew the true information they had given would have 
on their victim, and seeing that it would serve to heighten his 
feverish ambition, they went a step further, and foretold what 
they infallibly knew Macheth’s perverted nature would eventu- 
ally press into fact. 

Banquo whose reason was less disturbed at once realized 
the possibility of deceit. But in Macbeth, function was 
smothered in surmise, and “the swelling act of the imperial 
theme” so overcame him, that he refrained from a reasonable 
estimate of his suspicions. 


This supernatural soliciting 

Cannot be ill; cannot be good: if ill, 

Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor: 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? 


And so the fortress of his soul was yielding—not through ex- 
ternal compulsion, be it noted, but because the traitor within 
the gates was raising the portcullis to the enemy, and the enemy 
did not fail to seize the advantage. 

A second exterior cause of sin, says St. Thomas, is homo, 
which Shakespeare introduces in the person of Lady Macbeth. 
She has been called the Clytemnestra of English tragedy, and 
is in truth the woman of a wild and remorseless determination 
which carried her rough-shod over all the dictates of right 
reason, and. “screwed to the sticking-place” the courage of her 
husband, whose will was not yet utterly divorced from reason. 
Lady Macbeth knew her husband’s dominant weakness better 
than himself. This is perhaps a feminine prerogative: it was 
manifested in the garden of Eden, and is exercised the world 
over today. | 
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Lady Macbeth—Glamis thou art, and Cawdor; and shalt be 
What thou art promised; yet I do fear thy nature; 
It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 
To catch the nearest way; thou wouldst be great; 
Art not without ambition, but without 
The illness should attend it; what thou wouldst highly, 
That wouldst thou holily; wouldst not play false, 
And yet wouldst wrongly win; thou’ldst have, great Glamis, 
That which cries “Thus must thou do, if thou have it; 
And that which rather thou dost fear to do 
Than wishest to be undone.” Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crown’d withal. 
(Enter a Messenger) 
What is, your tidings? 

Messenger—The king comes here to-night. 

The castle of Inverness, where “the air nimbly and sweetly 
recommends itself’ and “heaven’s breath swells wooingly,”’ 
where all is sense-repose and peace, is now the stronghold of a 
woman’s fierce volitional activity. 

Lady Macbeth stifled the cry of reason, and makes outcast 
her very conscience, that naturale judicatorium of human beings, 
in which sure sentence is passed on the morality of acts. She 
flings defiant arms to Heaven, and not only unsexes but de- 
humanizes herself. And this monster is to precipitate the ruin 
of a falling man. On the first meeting of husband and wife, 
the subject is referred to only in general terms: 

Macbeth: My dearest love, 
Duncan comes here to-night. 

Lady Macbeth: And when goes hence? 

Macbeth: To-morrow, as he purposes. 


Lady Macbeth: O never 
Shall sun that morrow see! 


But in Macbeth conscience makes one last appeal, even if on 
ignoble scores. He saw the possibility of eternal punishment 
(reatus poenae aeternalis), and what grieved him more deeply, 
the punishment which would dog him for the rest of his mortal 
days (poena concomitans)—“we still have judgment here.” Had 
the sinner paused a moment and weighed fully these considera- 
tions, there might have been hope; but he curtly dismissed them, 
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and weakly posited two last motives of excuse, more debased 
because more personal—his kinship to the virtuous and generous 
Duncan, and his own present reputation. 
Genuine desire to withdraw had now deserted Macbeth. It 
is a common phenomenon that the weaker sharer in a tempta- 
tion will often lodge a slight objection, which he himself is 
afraid to look fully in the face, and over which he is content 
to be dragged by the stronger. Macbeth’s little resistance was 
only to prove his wife’s strength, and this purpose it fully 
achieved. She thus attacks him— 
Was the hope drunk 

Wherein you dress’d yourself? hath it slept since? 

And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 

At what it did so freely? From this time 

Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 

To be the same in thine own act and valor 

As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou have that 

Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life, 

And live a coward in thine own esteem, 

Letting “I dare not” wait upon “I would,” 

Like the poor cat i’ the adage? 

Macbeth: Prithee, peace: 
I dare do all that may become a man 
Who dares do more is none. . 
Lady Macbeth: What beast was’t then, 

That made you break this enterprise to me? 

When you durst do it, then you were a man; 

And, to be more than what you were, you would 

Be so much more the man. Nor time nor place 

Did then adhere, and yet you would make both: 

They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 

Does unmake you. I have given suck and know 

How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me: 

I would while it was smiling in my face 

Have pluck’d my nipple from his boneless gums, 

And dash’d the brains out, had I so sworn as you 

Have done to this. 


This terrible determination of a fierce woman steeled the man’s 
nerve to action. 

The first act in this drama of sin is concluded. A human 
_ will has been assailed; a human will has been broken: the devil 
with his pomps and the world with its allurements have played 
their part in a tremendous fall. Macbeth is a man undone. 
He stands at the very Rubicon of crime—his wife by his side 
supporting him. ; 
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II. Toe Sin. 


Consummatio peccati est in opere. Night lies fast and 
heavy about Inverness castle, and only the dismal shriek of the 
owl, “the fatal bellman,” at times disturbs the quiet. The man 
of sin ere he enters the presence-chamber is walking in the 
shadowy court, and there he encounters once more the power 
of good. Past midnight, and Banquo, the happy genius of his 
days, confronts him with latest tokens of the King’s good-will 
and pleasure: but it is too late—this final grace is refused, and 
the royal kiss is given to one irretrievably pledged to treachery. 
The last ray of light spends itself in the darkness, and the 
shadows have utterly closed round the soul of Macbeth. Dis- 
ordered and distraught, he waits the near moment when he shall 
be called to fill the perfect measure of his sin. His will and 
word are insurgents against the law of God (concupitum et dic- 
tum contra legem aeternam); it only remains to do. But the 
deed undone already tortures him, and his imagination deals 
a first avenging blow: 

Is this a dagger which I see before me, 


The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch thee. 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 


And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 
Which was not so before. There’s no such thing: 
It is the bloody business which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. 


This grim hallucination was the last interior protest against the 
sin, but Macbeth bore up against the shock, his heated passions 
suffering no cold breath, and the signal bell found him ready. 
Duncan’s blood seals his finished compact with the devil: the 
bond uniting him to God is broken; the eternal law is injured, 
the sinner has signed his ultimatum. The shadow of eternal 
unrest begins to creep over the soul of Macbeth, and to lie 
heavy over his mortal days. The prospect of sleeplessness in 
this world and in the next is evident to him in all its horror: 

Methought I heard a voice cry “Sleep no more! 

Macbeth does murder sleep”—the innocent sleep, 

Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care, 


The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
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Chief nourisher in life’s feast— 

Still it cried “Sleep no more!” to all the house 
“Glamis hath murder’d sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more: Macbeth shall sleep no more!” 


Terrible forebodement! the mocking bruit of an unavailing 
Requiescat troubling the poor soul in the long reaches of the 


life to come. 
Duncan is in his grave: 
After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well, 


but “Macbeth shall sleep no more.” 


III. THE CoNsEQUENCES OF SIN. 


The first general effect of sin, says St. Thomas, is the 
corruptio naturae. Man is the subject of a threefold natural 
good—the intrinsic principles of his nature by which he is 
constituted a rational being, the natural tendency to the per- 
formance of virtuous acts, and lastly, the gratuitous gift of or- 
iginal justice or rightness. The first of these goods is immune 
from the vitiating influence of sin, for no morally bad act can 
make us less rational, less than men: the last of these goods, the 
donum originalis justitiae, whereby the baser powers were abso- 
lutely subject to the control of the reason of man, was lost to the 
human race in the sin of Adam, and the dire effects of his fall 
are the heritage of all creatures. It is to the second good, 
namely, the natural tendency to virtue, to which St. Thomas re- 
fers, when he says that the first general effect of sin is the 
corruption of our nature. We are placed on the road of life 
with our eyes turned Godward, but we are free to go forward 
or to turn in the other direction: a step either way makes the 
next step easier, and the third step easier still, until at last we 
find ourselves journeymen to the goal of good or of evil. 

The last three acts of the play exemplify this in the moral 
state of Macbeth, who stands to suffer this huge consequence 
of his act, that his hold on good grows more infirm (“things bad 
begun,” he says, “make strong themselves by ill,” III., 2), whilst 
he has habituated himself to evil, that he has irritated the sores 
which original sin brought to his nature—sores that render his 
reason hesitant in action, his will in arms against good, his 
whole self prone to commit wrong and burning with a growing 
passion. eee 
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But besides thus sapping his moral forces, he is in a state 
of guilt (culpa), incurred by his changed relation to God, from 
whom he has deliberately turned—an offence which must re- 
main imputed to him till he makes sufficient satisfaction; and 
this guilt viewed in relation to the subject is in the nature of a 
macula or stain, which, says St. Thomas, “debitum decorem ab 
animo aufert.” As in the case of material things, a bright ob- 
ject may lose its brilliance after coming in contact with another 
object, so in the world of the spirit, the soul loses its splendor 
when it comes in contact with the baser good to which it cleaves 
inordinately. Once illumined by the light of God’s grace and 
the flashing torch of its own reason, it has preferred to tread 
in the byways of darkness, with the result that its white purity 
is stained and its pristine lustre tarnished. It is not merely the 
blood on their hands that frightens Macbeth and his wife, but 
the cold shadow cast inwardly upon their souls: 

I am in blood 


Stepp’d in so far that, should I wade no more 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er. 


Lady Macbeth felt the same burden of guilt, was conscious 
of the indelible stain, but restrained giving it expression till at 
last, too long pent up, it burst involuntarily from her lips: 


Out, damned spot! out, I say! . . . What will these hands 
ne’er be clean? ‘ 


These are the first effects of sin on the disposition of the 
human soul, and it remains to consider with St. Thomas and 
Shakespeare the more particular and more important conse- 
quence, which goes by the name of punishment (de poena 
peccati). St. Thomas says that if a thing rises in rebellion 
against the order to which it is properly subject, the consequence 
is that it will be suppressed by that order and by the govern- 
ing power of that order. Now the sinner rebels against an 
order—the highest order conceivable, whose governing power 
is God: the result is that he must be suppressed by that order, 
and this suppression is known as punishment. The obligation 
which a man owes to the economy to which he belongs and 
against which he offends has a threefold aspect, viewed firstly 
in relation to his own proper reason which he is bound to obey, 
secondly in relation to the rights of other men, which he is bound 
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to respect, and lastly in relation to God, whose eternal law calls 
for his whole obedience. An act of sin is rebellion against 
these three orders, and consequently incurs a triple punishment 
—from self, from men and from God. 

Macheth’s sin began interiorly with the willful disregard 
of the dictates of right reason, and so his first punishment will 
come interiorly from his inmost soul. His mind will stand to 
torture him with anxiety and insecurity, his conscience will be 
racked with remorse, and despair at last will freeze his very 
heart. Jussisti, Domine, ut omnis inordinatus animus sibi ipsi 
sit poena. This is known as concomitant punishment (poena 
peccati concomitans) , and it mee the sinner through his whole 
course of crime. 

Anxiety and iis seized hold of Macbeth immediately 
after the murder: 

Whence is that knocking? 

How is it with me when every noise appals me? 
Moreover, this very anxiety and insecurity, born of sin, opens 
the way to further sin, and thus, in the terms of St. Thomas, 
sin may even be the indirect punishment of sin. Having mur- 
dered Duncan, he murders the two grooms, until at last the “ 
perial theme” is consummated, and he sits a King. But peace 
is not yet: 

For Banquo’s issue have I filed my mind: 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder’d; 

Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 

Only for them, and mine eternal jewel 

Given to ihe common enemy of man, 

To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings! 


Rather than so, come, fate, into the list, 
And champion me to the utterance! 


And to the utterance—to the very extreme he will proceed. 
But fresh alarm descends upon Macbeth, for the seed of Banquo 
is saved and that means his doom. The ghost of Banquo (awful 
nemesis!) takes the place prepared for him at that “great feast.” 
Macbeth breaks under the strain, he can play the part no longer, 
and the horrible sore on his mind is bared to all the world. 

St. Thomas places as one of the punishments of sin the 
increased liability to temptation from the powers of evil, and 
so it is hardly surprising to find Macbeth at this juncture hav. 


VOL. Cx. 18 
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ing recourse to the “weird sisters,” whose pronouncements had 
been so surely verified. Macbeth has given them his “eternal 
jewel,” and that was all they bargained for; they in turn set 
him in the enjoyment of the worldly good he desired: now 
they— 
by the strength of their illusion 

Shall drag him on to his confusion: 

He shall spurn fate, scorn death and bear 

His hopes *bove wisdom, grace and fear: 

And you all know security 

Is mortals’ chiefest enemy. 


Children of the father of lies, they make cruel and wan- 
ton sport of their captive. Macbeth straightway damns these 
powers of evil, cuts himself loose from them, but only to drift 
faster down the strong stream of sin. Black clouds of despair, 
the severest punishment of self on self, darken the twilight in 
which he has been walking since that evening when with Banquo 
he paced the troubled heath. This despair is the worst element 
in concomitant punishment, the punishment which hurt human 
nature inflicts upon itself. It broke the heart of one of the sin- 
ners; it hardened the heart of the other: 


Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

The sinner not only rebels against the order of his proper 
reason, but also against the order of human government to which 
he happens to be subject, and lastly against the whole order of 
the divine economy. Accordingly, he merits punishment from 
man and from God. 

Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 
Put on their instruments. 


The human forces first begin to concentrate against the 
usurper after the murder of Banquo. All their efforts are in- 
augurated “with Him above to ratify the work”—in proper con- 
trast to their enemy, who initiated his career under the auspices 
of the powers below. 
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The last phases of Macbeth’s earthly punishment are swift 
and terrible. He is oppressed within and without. Yet there 
is no contrition, only bitter reproaches— 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 


No! it cannot be so. Causa complens peccatum est sola 
voluntas. Those in sin must themselves cast out the disease: 
the will freely turned to evil—it must freely return to good: 


Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself. 


But Macbeth had smothered every tendency to good and showed 
no movement to repentance. Devil-bought and God-forsaken, 
he is now no man: the close of the “imperial theme” leaves 
him a moral wreck—everything lost, except the mere animal 
instinct to save his life: 

They have tied me to a stake. I cannot fly, 

But, bear-like, 1 must fight the course. 
He fights and dies: the order of human government has pun- 
ished the disturber of its quiet: the brief turmoil of his life 
is ended. 

There only remains the punishment to be inflicted by God, 
and at this human speculation must stop short. Shakespeare 
pursues Macbeth no further: the application to the individual 
of the Christian principles of the doctrine of eternal punishment 
rests with none but God. 

Such is Shakespeare’s study in sin, closely allied in treat- 
ment to that given by St. Thomas and the Catholic Church. 
Morality in the text-books is not a different thing from morality 
in real life: the former is based on the latter, and it is only 
when we are in hand-grips with the concrete that the awful 
meaning of a truth is realized. 








THE IRISH NO MAN’S LAND. 
BY P. G. SMYTH. 


aa LSTER is not a popular word nowadays, especially 

% with those who would like to see the “world’s 
war for democracy” closed according to the oft- 
emphasized programme, with every nation, great 
and small, basking contentedly and prosperously 
in the sunshine of self-determination, 

A one-fourth fiery carbuncle garishly attached to a three- 
fourths glowing emerald, constituting the insular “gem of the 
sea,” Ulster is the hope and pride of uncompromising fanatics 
and unrelenting political tricksters, the despair of conscientious 
statesmen and bewildered editors, the bane and alarm of the 
dove with the olive branch. It is the sorest spot on the face of 
creation, obstinately defying the efforts of all doctors and doc- 
trinaires. Even the extreme surgical operation now proposed— 
of amputating it from the main body—has only evoked a gen- 
eral chorus of condemnation. . 

To most Americans, of all creeds and politics, standing 
as it does in the way of settlement of the Irish question, it may 
be truly said that the name of Ulster has become anathema. 
Yet, give that northern province its due. It is a crystallized fact 
that it has done much good in its way—that is, Irish Ulster has 
—much good not only for the rest of Ireland, but for England 
and Scotland, for Europe, for America. 

To briefly enumerate, Ulster gave Ireland her celebrated 
representative parliament of Tara, the mother of all parlia- 
ments; it gave her, through St. Patrick, who there learned the 
manners, customs and language of the country, Christianity; it 
gave the same to Scotland and the north of England; and from 
the world-famous University of Armagh, where Alfred of 
Northumbria and other British kings were educated, it sent forth 
missionaries that gave Europe religion and science. In later 
days it gave to Ireland valiant and triumphant armies, the last 
to yield to foreign power; and to America tens of thousands of 
brave Revolutionary soldiers, when the Irish language was as 
common as the English in the army of Washington. 
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Only at long intervals did a wave of invasion of land- 
hungry emigrants make the pot of Ulster seethe. Three of 
these waves were Milesian or native Irish. First it was al- 
lotted to the Irians or descendants of Ir, son of Milesius, who 
built the great fortress of Emania of the Red Branch Knights 
and ruled the province for many centuries. Next, in A. D. 
332, came the filibustering Three Collas, of the race of Here- 
mon, son of Milesius, with a great army that swept all before it 
with slaughter, burned Emania, formed the kingdom of Oirghi- 
alla (consisting of the present counties of Louth, Armagh, 
Monaghan and Fermanagh) and reduced the Ulster of the 
Irians to the present county of Down and the southern part of 
Antrim—the main location of the present friction and general 
unpleasantness. The third invasion was headed by Owen and 
Connell, sons of King Niall, who colonized the districts called 
after them Tir-Owen and Tir-Connell, now Tyrone and Donegal. 
This arrangement and division, which occurred in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, held good for over 1,200 years. 

At the time of the third invasion came St. Patrick. The 
place was not new to him; he had spent many early years, not 
overpleasant ones, in Ulster. Ten miles east of Armagh is 
Lough Neagh, the largest sheet of water in the British Isles, 
and several leagues northeast of the lake rises a long bleak 
hill, in shape like an inverted dish, whence it is called Slemish, 
or Dish Mountain. On its slopes once roamed a solitary figure 
—young St. Patrick, tending the herds and flocks of his harsh 
master, Milcho, whose rath lay in the valley below, where winds 
the river Braid. Here St. Patrick passed the six years to which 
servitude was limited by Milesian law, developed the character 
reflected in his Confession: “I remained in the woods, and on 
the mountain, even before the dawn, and I was roused to prayer 
in snow and ice and rain, and I felt no injury from it, nor 
was there any slothfulness in me, as I see now, because the 
spirit was then fervent in me.” 

What Croaghpatrick, with its now celebrated annual pil- 
grimage, is to Connacht, Slemish ought to be to Ulster, and more 
so, for the great apostle of Ireland spent but one Lent on the 
former mountain and six long years on the latter. 

Full thirty years after his servitude on Slemish, Patrick 
comes again into Ulster, comes bachall or staff in hand at the 
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head of his white-robed company of clerics, to preach the gospel 
of Christ. The territory embraced only Down and the part of 
Antrim extending north to his old place of slavery by Slemish. 
A circumscribed, contracted district is this new Ulster of the 
Irians and the Red Branch, and so the apostle finds it in more 
ways than one. Milcho, his old master, refuses to receive him. 
MacCuill employs assassins to kill him, but afterwards repents, 
is converted and becomes a saint. Dubhan and Dubhaedh steal 
his horses. Saran, twenty-six years king of Little Ulster, pre- 
vents him from founding churches and is menacing and truculent 
in his opposition, declaring: “Wherever I find a priest I shall 
bring him under the edge of the sword.” 

The good in local human nature triumphed, however, and 
with the aid of stanch friends and earnest converts St. Patrick 
sprinkled the place with small churches, built in the original 
Irish manner of wood or earth, and founded what became in 
course of time great schools and monasteries. Coming in his 
latter days to Armagh he built a church and shrine on a site 
granted him by the chieftain Daire in what is now Scotch street 
and founded the primatial see of Ireland. Not long afterwards 
he died and his remains were deposited in Downpatrick in the 
tomb where later laid the remains of St. Bridget and St. Columb- 
kille—a sacred spot which the proposed mutilation of Ireland 
would confirm in cold and indifferent foreign keeping, like the 
Holy Sepulchre under the ward of Paynim. 

At Armagh there arose a great university whose seven 
thousand students filled the streets when the church bells rang 
at morn and eve. These included many from foreign lands, 
“poor scholars” of the period, supplied with books free, taught 
and fed without charge. Among them was Aldfred, later King 
of the Northumbrian Saxons, who, grateful for his entertain- 
ment, wrote a poem in which he says (this felicitous translation 
is by James Clarence Mangan): 


I also found in Armagh the splendid, 
Meekness, wisdom and prudence blended: 
Fasting as Christ has recommended, 

And noble counsellors untranscended. 


I found in each great church moreo’er, 
Whether on island or on shore, 
Piety, learning, fond affection, 

Holy welcome and kind protection. 
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I found the good lay monks and brothers 
Ever beseeching help for others, 

And in their keeping the holy word, 
Pure as it came from Jesus the Lord. 


I found in Ulster, from hill to glen, 
Hardy warriors, resolute men, 

Beauty that bloomed when youth was gone, 
And strength transmitted from sire to son. 


St. Fiech who wrote in the sixth century calls Armagh the seat 
of empire. Historians call it the capital of Ireland in tem- 
porals as well as spirituals. 

Among other famous schools and monasteries that sprung 
up in the north were Bangor, founded by St. Comhgall, 
with three thousand monks; Downpatrick, which sent forth the 
famous scholar, John Duns Scotus (John of Down, the Irish- 
man); Derry, founded by St. Columbkille, who loved and 
praised it as a place of angels: 


Derry, the glory of my native isle, 
I celebrate thy praise, by nature blest; 


Antrim, of St. Mochte; Ardboe, of St. Colman; Ardstraw, 
of St. Eoghan; Devenish, in Lough Erne, with one thousand five 
hundred fratres under St. Molaisse. 

At this time the province consisted of the territories of 
Oriel, Tirowen, Tirconnell, Ulster or Uladh and (in the north- 
east corner), Dalriada. For a thousand years, except on rare 
occasions of sudden hostile incursions, these divisions were main- 
tained and the freedom and integrity of the country vigilantly 
and vigorously defended. When, in A. D. 634, Congal, King of 
Ulster, played the dangerous game, which afterwards proved so 
deadly in the south of importing an army of foreigners to 
help him in his ambitions, the national forces annihilated both 
Ulidians and invaders in the great six-day battle of Moira, near 
Lough Neagh, and for a long time afterwards that intermittent 
volcano caused little trouble for the rest of Ireland. 

In the ninth century came the marauding Danes and Nors- 
men and found the clans unprepared to oppose them. They sur- 
prised and plundered Bangor and ruthlessly slew nine hundred 
of its monks. They stormed Armagh, put to the sword about 
one thousand monks, students and citizens, and marched away 
with great spoils. Many seaboard towns and abbeys they plun- 
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dered. But they made no settlement save a transient one some- 
where near where St. Patrick landed on Loch Cuan, whose name 
they changed to Strang-fiord, meaning the strong inlet of the sea, 
from the tidal currents at the inlet, now Strangford Lough. They 
also made the old name Uladh into Ulster, the place of Ula, 
adding the Norse ster, meaning “place,” as in Leinster and 
Munster. 

In 1004 Armagh had a visit from the Norsemen’s most 
formidable opponent and Ireland’s greatest monarch, the illus- 
trious Brian Boru, who took from his neck his gold chain, weigh- 
ing twenty ounces, and left it for alms on the high altar. Ten 
years afterwards, following his death on that memorable Good 
Friday after his decisive victory at Clontarf, his body was laid 
in a stone coffin on the north side of the same altar; and here 
was also interred the remains of Brian’s successor, King Malachy. 

An experiment was made to unite Church and State; to tax 
the five provinces of Ireland for the regular payment of the pri- 
mate. It worked badly; attracted by the prospect of wealth, as 
told by St. Bernard of Clairvaux, eight laymen in succession sacri- 
legiously assumed the title of Archbishop of Armagh and seized 
upon the revenues. This gross abuse was abolished through the 
efforts of Archbishop St. Celsus, who died in 1129, and Archbishop 
St. Malachy O’Moore, who died in 1148. 

Little Ulster was ever the weak spot of the north. It was there 
the Anglo-Norman invaders first broke in under gigantic Sir John 
de Courcy, built castles and made settlements, turned the native 
monks out of their monasteries and put English monks in their 
places, and out of land spoil and plunder built magnificent abbeys 
in which no “mere Irishman” was allowed to make his religious 
profession. This was the spirit of superiority, of racial prejudice, 
for of course there was then no sectarian trouble, no Orangemen. 
De Courcy’s wife, Lady Africa, daughter of the king of Man, built 
magnificent Gray Abbey. This baron of heroic mold, after holding 
his own or other people’s in Ulster for twenty-seven years, died 
poor in France. For a deed of valor performed before the king 
he received the privilege, passed on to his successors, the Lords 
Kinsale, of keeping the head covered in the presence of royalty. 
“His lordship may have the right to wear his hat before royalty,” 
said Queen Victoria, when she noticed Lord Kinsale exercising his 
privilege, “but he might take it off in the presence of a lady.” 
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Carrickfergus Castle was the chief stronghold of the English 
in Ulster, and most tenaciously they stuck to it. In 1315, hard 
pressed by hunger and besieged by Edward Bruce, brother of 
King Robert of Scotland, when trying to make himself king of Ire- 
land, they killed and devoured thirty Scots, their prisoners, before 
they would consent to surrender. Cannibalism, starvation and 
murder made fetid atmosphere in some of these grim Ulster castles. 
Walter de Burgo, called Earl of Ulster, under age but married and 
vindictive, starved his kinsman Walter to death in the Green Castle 
of Irishowen; for this the dead man’s sister, Gyle, had the boy earl 
assassinated by his squires while crossing a ford near Belfast one 
Sunday morning saying his beads on his way to church at Carrick- 
fergus. On account of which three hundred murder conspirators 
were followed and put to death; the earl’s uncle was tied in a sack 
and drowned in a lake down in the County Mayo; the earl’s widow 
fled to England with her infant daughter, who afterwards mar- 
ried one of the royal family, and the empty title Earl of Ulster 
became vested in the English Crown. 

The Bissets fled from Scotland in consequence of murder, and 
settled in the Nine Glens of Antrim. The MacQuillans, Welsh, 
built the island stronghold of Dunluce, the finest in Ireland, on 
the picturesque northern coast. Later came the MacDonnell High- 
landers in their dark green plaids and deerskin footgear, whence 
their name, Redshanks, seized Dunluce and made a settlement. 
Their captain, the famous Sorley Boy, the Yellow-haired, drove the 
English from Carrickfergus, captured and made the constable, 
Walter Floddy, pay ransom, dismissing him one night after supper 
with the assurance “plainly that Englishmen have no right in 
Ireland.” Sorley Boy’s son James caught Sir John Chichester, 
Governor of Carrickfergus, and cut off his head. 

The leading family of Ulster, whose chiefs were inaugurated 
in the stone chair of Tullahoge, in Tyrone, were the O’Neills, with 
the O’Donnells a close second. The southern border was guarded 
by the O’Hanlons, standard bearers of Ulster; east of them lay the 
MacMahons of Monaghan, one of whose chiefs, Brian, in Dyak 
notion of domestic decoration, spiked the heads of Sassenach in- 
vaders on the palings of his garden near Carrickmacross; and east- 
ward still the Maguires of Fermanagh, whose chief, when asked 
to admit an English sheriff, inquired what would be the fine for 
killing him, so he might have the money ready. South of all lay 
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the plucky little principality of East Breffny, now County Caven, 
of the Clan O’Reilly, descended from Brian, King of Connacht, to 
which province Cavan originally belonged, people who maintained 
their own army, administered their own laws and even coined their 
own money. 

The chiefs of the Irians, in the present Down and Antrim, 
were Magennis, MacCartan, MacGeough, MacDunlevy and 
O’Gowan. As frontier septs, ever confronted by the bristling fort- 
resses and encroaching hosts of the enemy, they had to bear the 
brunt of the trouble and the conflict, and so wasted away. 

The Clan O’Neill well maintained its independence. Under 
Shane the Proud numerous English families moved with his per- 
mission into Tyrone in the belief that they would have more peace 
and security there than in the Pale, nor were they disappointed. 
It was in Shane’s time the MacDonnells settled in Antrim. He 
made war on them and slaughtered many, then visited them in 
peace, and they slew him. His head was sent to be spiked on 
Dublin Castle; his cairn, in the Glynnes of Antrim, scene of patri- 
otic gatherings, commands a grand panorama of coast and inland 
scenery. 

There was fierce and brilliant resistance made by the northern 
chiefs and clansmen, headed by Hugh O’Neill and Red Hugh 
O’Donnell, against the forces of Queen Elizabeth. Their crowning 
victory was that of the Yellow Ford, August 15, 1798. The dis- 
aster of Kinsale ruined the Irish cause. Artificial famine—ever a 
favorite foreign weapon in Ireland—strewed Ulster with emaciated 
corpses. With the news concealed from him that his old enemy 
Queen Bess was dead, O’Neill went to Mellifont Abbey and sur- 
rendered, March 24, 1603, one of the terms of the treaty being free 
exercise of the Catholic religion for himself and his followers. 
Four years afterwards, warned of a deadly government plot against 
their lives and territories, O’Neill and Rory O’Donnell, respective 
chiefs of Tirowen and Tirconnell, fled overseas, leaving their unfor- 
tunate countries and people to the mercy of the stranger. 

Thus left most invitingly abandoned and unprotected, the vast 
northern province, whose fertile interior had never been violated 
by foreign foe save in transient raid, naturally attracted the covet- 
ous gaze of that most avaricious of men, James Stuart, degenerate 
son of Mary Queen of Scots and first overking of England and 
Scotland. He promptly seized upon the district from shore to 
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shore, divided it up into shires or counties and these again into 
baronies and offered lands to whoso would buy, with a brand new 
title of nobility. 

The Ulster Irians’ emblems, the lion on a green field and the 
red hand, are probably the most ancient armorial bearings in 
Europe. The red hand was assumed, probably as opima spolia, 
by the O’Neills when they seized upon Tyrone. The dexter or 
right hand appears on the silver seal of Hugh O’Neill, King of 
Ulster, who died in 1364, described by the Four Masters as “the 
best man of the Irish in his time.” The poet John Savage describes 
the ancient heraldic device as waving over the army of the famous 


Shane O’Neill the Proud, 


Who raised aloft the Bloody Hand until it hid the sun, 
And shed such glory on Tyrone as chief had never done. 


When James seized upon Ulster he also stole the red hand, 
whose antique honor far outdated and outclassed the arms of his 
own house of Stuart or Stewart (originally Sty-ward, or “tender of 
swine”), and he sold that ancient Milesian emblem, in conjunction 
with the newly invented title of baronet and a large grant of the 
plundered land, while it lasted, to all who gave him $50,000 and 
engaged to erect a strong castle thereon, with bawn or enclosure, 
each baronet to have in a canton or inescutcheon on his shield the 
red hand (in a field argent a hand gules), “being the arms of the 
ancient kings of Ulster.” There was a fair response, netting him 
over a million dollars. 

Since then the red hand in canton or in escutcheon on the 
shield of Sir Tom, Sir Dick or Sir Harry is a sign that his is not a 
title won by ancestral merit or exploit, but sordidly purchased with 
money. Now, in final and ironic abuse and degradation of the red 
hand of ancient Ulster royalty, it is seen plentifully in the streets 
of Belfast, on the distinctive buttons worn by Orangemen, with the 
legend of most dubious import, “We stand for God and Ulster.” 
“To what strange uses do we turn, Horatio!” 

On January 28, 1609, “conceiving the citizens of London to 
be the ablest body to undertake the establishment of a Protestant 
colony in the forfeited territory,” James had a grant made out of 
the county of Coleraine, now Derry, and the towns of Derry and 
Coleraine, to twelve chief companies of London, consisting of 
mercers, grocers, drapers, fishmongers, on condition they should 
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spend a million dollars in the work of plantation, and soon hosts of . 
cockney faces from the Thames appeared along the Foyle and 
Bann. The Derry settlers made the name Londonderry, and they 
took as their city seal that of London, to which was later added, 
in memory of the celebrated siege, when the grandson of this same 
King James in vain knocked for admission, the device of a castle, 
with Death sitting at the gate. 

Thirty thousand acres of the confiscated land were given to 
Trinity College, Dublin, in aid of its efforts and services in turn- 
ing young Irishmen into Englishmen and Catholics into Protestants. 

Now appears on the scene the infamous Arthur Chichester of 
Devonshire, Lord Deputy of Ireland, thief from his youth—as a 
student expelled from Oxford for larceny—bigot by choice and 
scoundrel by nature, of physiognomy so repulsive and petrifying 
that, as Father Meehan, the historian, remarks, “one is inclined to 
wonder that he ever sat to a painter.” With him was associated 
the merciless Scotch prelate, Andrew Knox of Raphoe. Ignoring 
the Treaty of Mellifont, signed only about a year before, which 
guaranteed the Ulster Catholics the free practice of their religion, 
the pair started a furious Scotch Inquisition, to drive native chief.- 
tains into revolt and afford excuse for taking their lives and what 
pertions of their ancient estates were still left them. Mock trials 
were held and savage sentences pronounced of hanging, drawing 
and quartering. Among those sacrificed to the restless avarice of 
Chichester was the gallant Felim MacDevitt, hero of the Eliza- 
bethan wars, he who in single combat slew the fiery Captain Martin, 
“though locked up in steel,” at Sligo; he now saw his entrails 
burnt before him at Lifford, September 27, 1608. With him suf- 
fered his intrepid chaplain, Rev. John O’Cahan. Alexander Mac- 
Suarley, son of the celebrated Sorley Boy MacDonnell, Brian and 
Art O’Neill, Rory and Geoffrey O’Cahan, Patrick O’Moore, and 
with them the priests Lewis O’Laverty and Conatus O’Keenan, all 
suffered together in 1615, one and all refusing to their latest breath 
to save their lives by abandoning their Faith. 

Knox incited the only too willing Government to expel all 
priests, on penalty of death, from the country. The law was 
passed in 1611. Anyone found concealing a priest or nun for- 
feited his lands. Catholics were forbidden to educate their chil- 
dren at home or abroad, and they were commanded under pain of 
fine or imprisonment to attend Protestant services on Sunday. 
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To confirm the wholesale plunder of Ulster lands, and spe- 
cially to secure his own share of it, Chichester summoned the so- 
called Parliament of Ireland, which had not met for twenty-eight 
years. The Catholics happened to be in the majority, but he over- 
came this by creating forty new seats, and his creatures carried all 
before them. Some Catholic members weakly acquiesced in the 
fraud perpetrated; not only that but Sir John Everard of Tip- 
perary, who for his faith had lost his position as Chief Justice of 
Ireland, brought in a bill supported by all his servile fellow Cath- 
olic M. P.’s, most of whom, like himself, were of English descent, 
for the attainder of the Earls of Tyrone and Tirconnell and their 
adherents! 

This infamy evoked the censure and warning of the illustrious 
exile—tall, red-haired, vigilant, efficient—Florence Conroy, Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, founder of the Irish College of Louvain. Writing 
from Valladolid, March 1, 1615, to one of those same M. P.’s, he 
says: “Do you doubt that it is sinful to rob men not convicted of 
any crime of their property? Were not these noblemen pardoned 
by the king? And if they, either to avoid calumnious suspicion 
or to practice their religion more freely, retired from the country, 
is that a crime either proved or notorious? Moreover, most of 
the Catholics of that territory (Ulster) must soon, at least in a few 
generations, be perverted to error, and their example and numbers 
will spread heresy throughout the other provinces.” 

Archbishop Conroy died in Madrid in 1629. In 1654 his 
remains were transferred to Louvain, where they were interred at 
the right of the high altar in the church of the Irish Franciscans and 
a becoming monument placed over them. His tomb now lies deep 
under dust and debris as the result of the tremendous vandalic 
bombardment of a few years ago; but the truth of his remarkable 
prophecy is seen in the changed creed, politics and even names 
of a large, vexed and vexing element of the population of Ulster. 

Deprived of the ministrations of their own soggarths and 
given the alternative of any creed but the ancient one, numbers of 
Ulster Catholics succumbed after a generation or two, as fore- 
told by “Fra Florentinus,” and reluctantly abandoned their chil- 
dren to the proselytizer. And with the change of creed came, 
sometimes compulsory, sometimes in shame or snobbishness, a 
change of name. Thus MacShane, a branch of the O’Neills, mean- 
ing son of John (O’Neill), became Johnson and Jackson; MacEoin 
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sprung from Eoin or Owen O’Neill, Owens (the prefix Mac being 
abandoned for the finals, each indicating “son”); MacHugh, 
Hughes; MacRory, Rogers; O’Gowan, Smith and Smyth; O’Cahan, 
Kane; O’Gnimh, Agnew; MacDunleavy, Dunlop; O’Brollaghan, 
Bradley; Magennis, Guinness; MacCarrghanma, Carson; O’Maol- 
geimrich, Montgomery; MacSweeney, Sunny; MacThomas, Thomp- 
son; MacRobert, Robertson; MacCaghwell, Campbell and Cald- 
well; O’Maolmichil, Mitchel. 

Some descendants of these, now in America, through associa- 
tion mistakenly call themselves “Scotch-Irish,” although their 
ancestors never saw Scotland. King James’ colonists included 
many Lowlanders, and Scotch of the border clans, such as the Arm- 
strongs, Hays, Hamiltons, Dixons, Grahams, Scotts; but they were 
in the main of a Gaelic, Celtic, Irish stock, returned after centuries 
of absence. As the late President McKinley, then Governor of 
Ohio, himself of Ulster blood, told the Scotch-Irish at their annual 
meeting at Springfield, May, 1893: “Scot though the Ulsterman is 
proud to call himself, yet he is a retransplanted Celt.” 

Like the Janissaries of Turkey, Christians taken young and 
moslemized, the posterity of the Ulsterites who were forced to 
change creed and surname, became, as was intended, the most 
ferocious of anti-Catholics. Of such were the fierce Johnston of 
Ballykilbeg, and the “ranting, roaring Kane,” who threatened to 
kick the queen’s crown into the river Boyne, and of such are Sir 
Edward Carson, the Orange leader, and the Guinness brothers, 
Lords Iveagh and Ardillaun, called the “porter peers,” their great 
fortunes, now used against their native land, having been made in 
Treland on Dublin stout. 

In contrast to the seceders comes the long list, for beatifica- 
tion, of Ulster’s martyrs for the Faith, as passed upon by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites and confirmed by Pope Benedict, dated Feb- 
ruary 12, 1915. Among these are Archbishop Richard Creagh of 
Armagh, done to death in London Tower; Archbishop Edmund 
Magauran of Armagh, slain while administering to the wounded; 
Bishop Redmond O’Gallagher of Derry, murdered by English 
troops on the roadside; Bishop Conor O’Devany of Down and Con- 
nor, aged eighty, hanged, drawn and quartered; Edmund Dungan, 
Bishop of Down and Connor; Heber MacMahon, Bishop of Clog- 
her, hanged at Enniskillen; Rev. P. MacFergus and thirty-two of 
his brethren of Derry Dominican convent, massacred; Prior John 
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O’Flaverty, Coleraine convent, thrown into the river and stoned to 
death by the Cromwellians, 1656; Rev. James O’Reilly of same 
convent, flogged to death; Rev. Bernard O’Carolan, ears cut off, 
hanged; Rev. Thaddeus O’Boyle of Donegal, and Rev. Patrick 
Brady of Monaghan, beheaded. And so on through the ghastly, 
dreadful, glorious ordeal of suffering and triumph, which placed 
on the fair brow of Ulster a martyr’s crown of many rubies. 

In face of such a record the anti-Irish clamor of the alien ele- 
ment sinks to a vague and inarticulate murmur, the plaint of 
dreaded religious intolerance loses itself in laughter, the hollow 
glare of sectarian bigotry dies out like an expiring ember. Across 
the No Man’s Land of Ireland the hostile forces still perfunctorily 
confront each other, but a roseate morn of good will is glowing 
over both the hosts, wholesome with the spirit of liberty, fraterni- 
zation and peace. 


—————EE Ee 


A BALLAD OF DYING. 
BY FRANKLIN C. KEYES. 


Rep and gold is the sunset lying 
Hot on the breast of the passing day, 
Red and gold are the sad leaves flying, 
Earth has forgotten the joy of May, 
Golden red are the embers dying, 
Soon they will shiver in ashes gray! 
Red and gold are the colors of dying, 
(White is the color of death they say). 


Rise my soul for the night time cometh, 
Reap thy harvest of red and gold, 

Precious wheat of the sowing groweth 
Crimson poppies are bright and bold,— 

Scarlet sin in the darkness gloweth 


Godly deeds to the light unfold. 


Swift my soul in the midnight flying 
Bear thy burden of colors gay, 
Hear a voice to thy tears replying,— 
Christ will comfort thee on thy way,— 
“Tho’ thy sins be of scarlet dying 
They shall be white as the snow today!” 
Red and gold are the colors of dying, 
(White is the color of death they say). 





THOMAS OF LONDON. 


BY HORACE H. HAGAN. 


Rae) f may well be doubted if English history affords an- 

NS; ‘I other narrative quite as extraordinary as the career 

KO! of the saint and hero known to his generation as 

> P| Thomas of London and to us more familiarly as 

===) Thomas a Becket. Legend, it is true, has embroid- 

wai his life with many a fascinating fiction. But stripped of all 

such charming inventions, the cold facts spell a story of unsur- 
passed interest. 

The father of the future martyr was one Gilbert Becket, who, 
though sprung from a knightly house of Normandy, had become a 
merchant first in Rouen and later in London. His mother was 
Matilda, a burgher woman of Caen. He was born on December 21, 
1118, and received his schooling partly at Merton Priory, Surrey, 
and partly in Paris. At the age of twenty-two he returned from the 
latter city to London and, after several minor employments, en- 
tered the household of Archbishop Theobald of Canterbury. Here 
his keen vision and resolute character soon made themselves felt 
and he became Theobald’s favorite counselor. He was largely 
responsible for the settlement of the disputed succession to the 
English crown whereby Stephen retained the throne during his 
lifetime, and Henry Plantagenet, known to us as Henry II, suc- 
ceeded him. It was upon his urgent advice that the Archbishop 
refused to crown Prince Eustace, Stephen’s son. It was but natural, 
therefore, that Henry’s accession should be to him the harbinger 
of splendid honors. In 1155, at the age of thirty-seven years, we 
find him filling the great office of chancellor and counted as 
Henrv’s beloved friend and companion There is something quite 
captivating about the Thomas of those days just as there is some- 
thing very awe-inspiring about the Thomas of the future. We are 
charmed by his magnificence, his gayety, his chivalric courage. 

Nor was he less skillful at diplomacy. In 1160 he negotiated 
an eminently satisfactory peace between Henry and Louis of 
France. Still later he won over the English barons to Henry’s pet 
project of having, during his lifetime, a formal recognition of his 
eldest son as his successor. And, then, in 1162, came the great 
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turning point in his career. The See of Canterbury became vacant. 
Not only was the Archbishop of Canterbury the primate of the 
English Church, but he was one of the most notable prelates in 
Christendom. Probably the principal source of his power was the 
fact that the common people regarded him as their special cham- 
pion, the strongest barrier that stood between them and the tyranny 
of the crown and the nobility. Very likely, it was because of this 
that Henry determined to have one of his close friends made Arch- 
bishop. Henry was a great ruler. He had some sterling qualities. 
But, with scarcely an exception, Europe has never seen a monarch 
who was more essentially a despot by disposition. 

The newly-discovered civil law was just then beginning to 
permeate the intellectual life of Europe. It was a law which 
exalted the prince. Everywhere on the continent there was appar- 
ent a decided effort to subordinate clergy, people and nobility to 
the king. In Germany and Italy this idea found its leader in 
Frederick Barbarossa and its sturdiest opponent in Pope Alex- 
ander III, backed by the free cities of the Lombard league. In 
France it was later to triumph in the person of Philip the Fair. 
Henry, as the Count of Anjou, the Duke of Normandy, and in the 
right of his wife the Lord of Aquitaine and other broad domains, 
was a great continental ruler. The despotic principle inculcated by 
the exponents of the civil law was intensely congenial to him. It 
was his aim to introduce it into England, an aim which met final 
defeat when his son, John, many years later, was forced by the 
barons of England, with Archbishop Stephen Langton of Canter- 
bury at their head, to yield his assent to Magna Charta. The first 
great step necessary to accomplish Henry’s design was to make 
the Archbishop of Canterbury subservient to the throne. In fact, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, historic champion, as he was, of the 
people and the lower nobility, cut altogether too great a figure in 
Henry’s realm to suit him. He was resolved to trim him down, to 
make him a mere creature of the Crown. Who could better fill 
this requirement than his favorite, his companion, his clear-headed 
adviser, the Chancellor Thomas? In vain Thomas scouted the sug- 
gestion and pointed to his rich robes and smilingly remarked that 
they were overfine for an archbishop. Futilely, he pleaded that his 
acceptance of the office would inevitably destroy Henry’s friend- 
ship. The King would listen to no argument, would allow no 
obstacle to impede his impetuous will. Thomas was only a deacon. 

- 14 
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He had never been ordained priest. Nevertheless he was elected 
Archbishop, received Holy Orders from the Bishop of Rochester 
on one day and was consecrated by the Bishop of Winchester on 
the next. It was a scene remarkable even in an age replete with 
wonders. 

But the greater wonder was to follow. At the time of Thomas’ 
consecration one of the bishops had remarked that Henry had at 
last wrought a miracle, since he had changed a soldier into a priest, 
a layman into an archbishop. This sardonic fling, however, was 
fated to have a literal fulfillment. Thomas the Arch-deacon had 
been noted for his magnificence; but his morals had been blameless. 
He was never Henry’s companion in his vices. Still, it was a far 
cry from the gorgeously arrayed Chancellor with his splendid 
train of knights and pages, his costly banquets, his martial exer- 
cises, his whole-hearted merriment, to the ideal Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the worthy successor of an Augustine, a Dunstan and 
an Anselm. The world watched with interest, tinctured, no doubt, 
with amusement, the course of the new metropolitan. If, however, 
it expected surprises, it was not to be disappointed. Thomas the 
Archbishop was a man transformed. The marvelous precedent of 
Ambrose was eclipsed. His glittering retinue of knights and cour- 
tiers was dismissed; his rich robes were discarded; his one time 
vivacious countenance became sobered and serious; he surrounded 
himself with pious clerics; his fare, once so prodigal, became 
frugal; his nights were spent in prayer; he waited upon the poor 
and washed their feet; his door was never closed; the humblest citi- 
zen had no difficulty in gaining either his ear or his assistance; his 
alms-giving was unexampled in England; his devotion to the duties 
of his high post was assiduous and unflagging. If he had been an 
ideal Chancellor, he was now an ideal Archbishop. 

But this gain was not purchased without a loss. Henry was 
first amazed, then disconcerted. No doubt some old enemy of the 
Chancellor’s whispered in the royal ear that the new Archbishop 
was not sincere. But if insincere, why? There could be but one 
answer. The Archbishop wished to set himself up against the 
King, to have the common people look to him and not to Henry 
as their friend and protector. Then came Thomas’ resignation as 
Chancellor. The King had desired him to be both Archbishop and 
Chancellor, convinced that he would sacrifice the interests of his 
spiritual to that of his secular dignity. Now that scheme was shat- 
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tered and the vexing question raised: Did the Archbishop’s resig- 
nation imply that there was an irreconcilable conflict between 
Church and State? As yet, however, the King was not entirely 
alienated. But his too loosely chained suspicions had slipped their 
leash. Then came an incident which brought the late Chancellor 
and his sovereign into a direct clash. Henry’s undertakings were 
many, his wars almost incessant. Consequently, he usually was in 
need of money. He was, moreover, a born centralizer. These two 
motives lead him to look favorably upon a suggestion that a certain 
“aid,” which the sheriffs customarily received from the people of 
their shires, be transferred to the crown. This project was 
broached at a council held at Woodstock. It met with the deter- 
mined opposition of the Archbishop, who pitched his case on two 
grounds: first, that the sheriffs were entitled to the money, since it 
was donated by the people in appreciation of their services; and 
secondly, that the enrollment of the sums so derived among the 
King’s dues would create a written record, making their payment 
binding on all future generations. “Thomas,” says one authority, 
“thus appears to have stood forth as the champion of justice, first 
in behalf of the sheriffs and secondly in behalf of the whole English 
people.” Another, and yet more notable writer, is even more ex- 
plicit. “In the first case,” he says, “of any opposition to the King’s 
will in the matter of taxation, which is recorded in our history, the 
opposition was made and apparently with entire success by Thomas 
Becket.” 

The King’s rising irritation was transformed into rage by the 
Archbishop’s attempt to reclaim certain alienated property of his 
see, by his prohibition of an uncanonical marriage of Henry’s 
brother, William, and lastly by the excommunication, without no- 
tice to him, of one of the tenants in capite of the crown. Then, 
of a sudden, there loomed up the vexing question of the criminal 
jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts. That this was the cause of 
the final break between the King and the Archbishop we cannot 
agree; whether or not it was the occasion is a different proposition. 
From the Norman conquest down to the reign of Henry VIII, there 
is apparent in English history on the part of the ruling forces 
a desire, and sometimes a determination, to create a national church 
that would be the willing hand-maiden of the civil power. The 
murder of Becket prevented Henry II from practically accomplish- 
ing this design, and that same crime acted as a powerful deterrent 
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on his successors. At this time, however, Henry was resolved to 
carry out his plan. To do so he had to reduce the bishops and 
clergy to subserviency, as Henry VIII did later, and the demands 
he made upon them were the tools selected to carry out his project. 
The point where the clergy were the most vulnerable was the crim- 
inal jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts. That Henry chose to 
provoke a quarrel on this issue proves that he was a shrewd general, 
not that he was a disinterested monarch intent only on establishing 
even-handed justice in his realm. At the very time he was fulmi- 
nating against the ecclesiastical courts, he and the nobility were 
rigidly upholding and generously adding to a system of forest laws 
whose injustice and favoritism are almost unique in legal history. 

In any event the conflict was not long in commencing. Seizing 
upon a peculiarly atrocious and revolting crime of a cleric, which 
to all appearances was leniently dealt with, Henry summoned the 
Primate and the English hierarchy to Westminster. Here he de- 
manded that they show their adherence to what he called “the 
ancient customs of the realm.” What these customs were the 
monarch did not deign to disclose and the bishops did not have 
imagination enough to conjecture. Desiring to conciliate the King 
the Archbishop gave his assent, but added the qualifying phrase, 
“saving my order.” This, of course, largely destroyed the efficacy 
of the consent from Henry’s standpoint. In a fit of passion he 
dismissed Thomas and the bishops. Soon, however, they were sum- 
moned to Clarendon. Every effort was now made to break down 
the Archbishop’s determination. All the bishops, save one, were 
ready to announce their adherence. They begged Thomas to avert 
the King’s wrath from him and from them by a tardy acquiescence. 
Other voices were added to theirs. It is even probable that a 
spurious verbal message from the Pope, advising compliance, was 
poured into the Archbishop’s ear. In an unguarded moment, he 
withdrew his opposition. Then, and only then, were what the King 
styled the “ancient customs of the realm” produced. Their perusal 
was followed by amazement and consternation. Because of an 
unreasoning anti-Papal bias, modern historians ordinarily com- 
mend the “sixteen constitutions of Clarendon,” as these supposed 
customs are termed. Nevertheless, some of them were opposed to 
common honesty, others to genuine freedom, and nearly all of 
them to what, up to then, had been the genius of the English Church. 
The statute that provided that the revenues of all vacant bishoprics 
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and abbeys should go to the King was the invention of one of the 
most wicked of English monarchs, William Rufus, and was the 
cause of the greatest scandals of his reign. It can be defended 
neither on principle nor policy. The statute that forbade the ordi- 
nation of any villain without the consent of his lord was a direct 
blow at democracy. In those days the Church was the only door 
that welcomed the man of lowly origin. Through it Gerbert and 
Hildebrand, both sprung from the bosom of the people, reached 
the Papal throne. This ordinance was designed to close this single 
door. Its presence among the “Constitutions of Clarendon” was 
alone sufficient to justify the most unbending resistance on the part 
of one who was ever the people’s friend; and, as Freeman has 
pointed out, the assertion that it passed unnoticed at the time is 
erroneous. With but one or two exceptions, the remaining consti- 
tutions, if put into force, would have reduced the English Church 
to absolute dependence on the crown. It would have retained no 
resemblance to the Church of Wilfred and very little to the Church 
of Lanfranc and Anselm. 

It is open to doubt whether Thomas, immediately upon read- 
ing the Constitutions, retracted his verbal promise or whether he 
formally assented to them by affixing his seal to the document. But 
of Thomas’ remorse and decisive repudiation of the Constitutions 
as soon as he reached Canterbury there is no question. He inter- 
dicted and suspended himself. He burst forth into the most vehe- 
ment self-reproaches. He underwent the most severe penances. He 
left nothing undone both to express his horror of his momentary 
lapse and his reprobation of the obnoxious constitutions. 

The fury of the King now hardened into a stern resolution to 
ruin the defiant Primate. The course he took was essentially mean 
and ungenerous and has found no apologist. He determined to 
beggar Thomas. Through his control of the civil power he had a 
series of fines, on trumped up charges, inflicted upon the Arch- 
bishop. The first three fines, though unjust, Thomas promptly paid. 
Then came the staggering demand that he should instantly turn 
over to the King forty-four thousand marks, which Henry claimed 
were monies that had come into his hands as Chancellor and of 
which no accounting had been made. The Archbishop, although 
taken by surprise, instantly called attention to the fact that before 
his consecration he had been solemnly released from all such obli- 
gations by the royal authority. The King brushed the defence aside. 
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Thomas then begged for a few days’ grace during which he might 
consult his fellow bishops. Knowing that they were, with but one 
or two exceptions, his creatures, Henry graciously consented. The 
bishops begged Thomas to resign. One or two, more bold, openly 
reviled and insulted him. But neither their entreaties nor their 
taunts affected him. He knew he was fighting for the liberties of 
the Church. He resolved to take a bold course. 

When the fateful day arrived for him to return once more 
to Northhampton, all the bishops came and begged him to submit. 
His answer was to forbid them to take any part in the proceedings 
against him. Then in full episcopal robes, his mitre on his head 
and his archiepiscopal cross in his hand, he set out for the castle. 
But, although the people thronged around him, he had no friend at 
court. He was left alone in the cold audience hall while in another 
room the council debated his fate. Soon the Bishop of Exeter, hast- 
ening in terror from the Council Chamber, begged him to depart, 
saying that the King had threatened with death any man who spoke 
in his favor. “Flee, then,” was the calm and biting response, “thou 
canst not understand the things that are of God.” Next Hilary of 
Chichester railed at him and demanded that he resign. Contemp- 
tuous silence was his only answer. The wily Roger of York, 
Thomas’ most unscrupulous opponent, withdrew from the castle 
after it was certain that the Primate would be condemned. Not 
long after this departure the door of the audience chamber swung 
open and the Earl of Leicester, backed by a train of knights and 
some of the bishops, demanded that he listen to his condemnation. 
This was the moment for which Thomas had been waiting. Rising 
majestically to his feet, he interrupted the Earl, boldly and firmly 
denied the jurisdiction of the Council, solemnly forbade the bishops 
to give any judgment against him, and gave notice of his appeal to 
the Pope. He then started to sweep from the hall. Some voice 
cried out: “Traitor.” Whereupon the Archbishop fiercely turned 
round and exclaimed that were he still a knight his sword would 
prove the falsity of the slander. Then, completely master of the 
situation, he gained the outside of the castle, where he was ac- 
claimed by the vast concourse of the people. This was one of 
the supreme heroic moments of Thomas’ life. Nobly had he re- 
deemed himself. 

But neither popular approval nor the momentary discomfiture 
of his opponents blinded Thomas to the fact that his situation was 
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perilous in the extreme. Consequently, he determined to escape 
to the continent and to make a personal appeal to the Pope and 
to the clergy and laity of Christendom. So that very evening he 
disguised himself and hastened in the direction of Sandwich. Here 
he flung himself on a vessel bound for Flanders and, almost before 
his enemies appreciated what had happened, was in safety. A fort- 
night later he set out for Soissons, where he was welcomed, with 
the greatest reverence and honor, by King Louis of France. At 
the head of an imposing train he next sought the Pope at Sens. 
Alexander was engaged in a death grapple with Frederick Bar- 
barossa and was an exile from Rome and Italy. It is needless to 
observe that he had no desire to force Henry into an alliance with 
the Emperor. On the other hand, the most casual inspection of 
‘the Constitutions of Clarendon revealed that they were impossible 
of sanction by the Roman Pontiff. The Pope’s lack of enthusiasm 
for the Archbishop and his cause has not escaped censure; indeed, 
even in that day it was cause of bitter comment from Thomas, the 
King of France and zealous churchmen everywhere. It would prob- 
ably be a just judgment to say that Alexander acted not as a hero 
but as a statesman. Thomas, of course, as Mr. Freeman has pointed 
out, was essentially a hero. 

But at least the Pope received him with honor. He refused to 
accept his resignation. He condemned the Constitutions. Thomas, 
however, was to retire to the Cistercian abbey of Pontigny. But the 
Archbishop could not be shelved. The clergy generally, and even 
the people, understood too well that he was the champion of the 
liberties of the Church. The moral position of the Archbishop was 
soon strengthened by an indefensible and atrocious act of tyranny 
on Henry’s part. He suddenly, without any justification whatever, 
banished from England not only all the Archbishop’s relatives, but 
many of his friends and retainers. These victims, to the number 
of several hundred, were enjoined to report personally to the Arch- 
bishop at Pontigny that they might lacerate his heart and drain his 
scanty purse. 

The rising indignation of Thomas was certainly not checked 
by what Lingard rightly styles a “refinement of vengeance.” Find- 
ing his letters of remonstrance treated with contempt, he prepared 
to excommunicate Henry and his principal adherents. But upon 
hearing that the King was ill, he postponed his action against him 
—a tenderness that has remained without comment in the writings 
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of those who have overwhelmed him with such epithets as hard- 
hearted, unchristian, inflexible, ungenerous. He did not stay his 
arm, however, as to the remainder of his principal foes. Their 
appeals for protection lashed Henry to madness. He threatened to 
expel every Cistercian from his domains if Pontigny still remained 
Thomas’ shelter. To relieve his hosts from this threatened disaster 
the Archbishop took up his residence at Sens. Here he received 
the intensely mortifying intelligence that the Pope had so far 
yielded to Henry’s importunities as to suspend his sentences and 
had, moreover, appointed two legates to investigate the controversy. 
One of these legates, Vivian, after repeated interviews with Henry, 
reported: “Never did I know a man to be such a liar.” 

Nevertheless, the Roman policy was all for compromise; and 
Henry himself grew more and more fearful of the threatened inter- 
dict. Desirous of intimidating Alexander, he opened negotiations 
with the Emperor’s Anti-Pope and even dispatched emissaries to 
Germany to complete a bargain. But here, he soon discovered, he 
had overreached himself. The hitherto submissive English bishops 
firmly refused to follow his lead. The nobles murmured. The 
people were outraged. Henry was forced to throw over the pro- 
jected German alliance. His dickering with the Anti-Pope, how- 
ever, had aroused Alexander’s indignation far more than his ill 
treatment of Thomas, and Henry, alarmed, was forced to take steps 
looking to a reconciliation with the Archbishop. Wearily the nego- 
tiations dragged along, sometimes apparently on the point of suc- 
cess, usually to all appearances hopeless. At last, in January, 
1169, a temporary reconciliation of Henry and the King of France 
led to a personal conference of the two monarchs and the Arch- 
bishop at Montmirail. Henry insisted on a recognition of the Con- 
stitutions. Louis was guilty of the inconsistency of urging com- 
plaisance. But Thomas, in Freeman’s graphic phrase, withstood 
the face of the two Kings and rode back to Sens cursed by Henry, 
renounced by Louis, but acclaimed by every honest heart. 

Then Henry made another false move. It had long been his 
determination to have his eldest son crowned King of England dur- 
ing his lifetime. In this manner he expected to avoid any chance 
of a disputed succession. The right to crown the King was the 
most cherished and the most splendid prerogative of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. It was a matter of doubt in the minds of many 
whether there could be a legitimate sovereign unless he received 
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his crown from the hands of the primate. Strange as the whole 
question may seem to us, it was a vital issue in a day when the 
inability of the great mass of the people to read and write had 
forced them to depend slavishly on visible ceremonies for even 
their most important rights. Thomas realized the powerful weapon 
that he possessed in his exclusive privilege to crown the King. The 
Pope was resolved to uphold him in this and warned the English 
bishops to respect the right of the See of Canterbury. Nevertheless, 
Henry, after the failure at Montmirail, could brook no further 
delay and persuaded the Archbishop of York to anoint and crown 
his son. 

- By this time Alexander’s position had materially changed for 
the better. He condemned the Archbishop of York and the bishops 
who assisted him and gave Thomas letters suspending them from 
their episcopal functions. Henry realized that the struggle, so long 
adroitly avoided, was at last inevitable unless a reconciliation was 
had. Moreover, his situation was not bettered by the fact that the 
King of France was once more his declared foe and had invaded 
Normandy. Under these circumstances he bowed to necessity and 
sought an interview with the Archbishop at Freitville. Henry’s 
conduct on this occasion is rightly the subject of controversy. Per- 
ceiving the Archbishop approaching, he spurred forward, saluted 
him with every sign of friendliness and begged for a renewal of 
their ancient affection! Later, he threatened to visit the severest 
justice on those who had created dissension between them, a promise 
which caused the “proud and hard-hearted Archbishop” to throw 
himself from his horse and, with tears streaming down his face, 
to cast himself at Henry’s feet. It was agreed that Thomas should 
be restored to his See and that proper amends should be made for 
the injury done to him and to it by the crowning of the young King 
by Roger of York. In return Thomas promised Henry love, honor 
and service. The Constitutions were not mentioned. At the part- 
ing it was understood that Henry would soon send for him. 

Months elapsed and Henry sent no word. ‘It was only when 
it seemed that Thomas was on the point of throwing the whole ar- 
rangement overboard and launching the interdict that he yielded 
and restored the archiepiscopal lands. It was understood that the 
King was to furnish the Archbishop with the money for his journey 
tu Canterbury. But time again dragged by and no money was 
forthcoming. Finally, in desperation, the exile borrowed the nec- 
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essary funds from the Archbishop of Rouen and set forth on his 
tragic homecoming. In spite, however, of all the wrongs and vexa- 
tions which he had endured, he did not quit the soil of France until 
he had written to Henry that moving epistle, ending with those 
noble words: “Whatever may befall me or mine, may the blessing 
of God rest on you and your children.” 

In December, 1170, six years after his flight to the continent, 
the Archbishop entered his city of Canterbury. The rejoicing of 
the people knew no restraints. But his old enemies were as active 
as ever. The young King refused to see him. The three bishops, 
who had officiated at the crowning and to whom Thomas had dis- 
patched the papal letters of suspension, had at once betaken them- 
selves to Henry’s court on the continent and had denounced the 
Archbishop in unmeasured terms. One of them, or some close 
adviser, supplemented their complaints with the solemn assurance 
that neither Henry nor his kingdom would know peace so long as 
Thomas lived. These words had the most extraordinary effect 
on the monarch. He burst forth into the most terrible excoriation 
of the Archbishop and finally let fall those pregnant words, which 
bitterly deplored that he was surrounded by sluggards, not one of 
whom would deliver him from this “base-born priest.” 

Four knights there were, Hugh de Moreville, Reginald Fitz- 
urse, William de Tracy and Richard le Bret or Brito, who gave this 
exclamation a literal interpretation. Silently they departed from 
the court and sailed for the English coast. They reached Saltwood 
Castle, wrongfully withheld from Thomas by De Broc, on Decem- 
ber 28th. Their host strengthened their purpose by the tidings that 
on Christmas the Archbishop had courageously excommunicated 
him for his many misdeeds. On that same day there had fallen 
from Thomas’ lips those prophetic words: “One martyr, Saint 
Alfege, you have already; another, if God will, you will have 
soon.” Late in the afternoon of December 29th an attendant an- 
nounced to the Archbishop that four knights from the King wished 
to see him. He ordered them to be ushered into his presence and 
instantly recognized De Moreville, Fitzurse and Tracy, all of whom 
had sworn fealty to him when he was Chancellor, a fact of which 
he soon reminded them. The interview commenced calmly, but 
the knights were not long in taking a high tone which struck fire 
from the Archbishop. When, finally, they menaced him, he sprang 
from the couch on which he was sitting and cried: “You threaten me 
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in vain; were all the swords in England hanging over my head, you 
could not terrify me from my obedience to God, and my Lord the 
Pope. Once I gave way. I returned to my obedience to the Pope, 
and will nevermore desert it.” 

The knights retired and armed themselves. The Archbishop 
refused to listen to the pleas of his followers that he escape. “I 
am prepared to die,” he answered, and again, “Let God’s will be 
done.” The monks, who were present, urged him to take refuge in 
the cathedral, but he would not hear of it until the vesper chant 
reached his ears. He then rose and said that now he would go to 

.the cathedral, as it was his duty to be there. His followers would 
have barred and barricaded the cathedral doors, but he solemnly 
forbade them, saying that the church must not be turned into a 
castle. At last there was heard close at hand the clang of arms 
and the heavy tread of armored men. Terrified, all of the Arch- 
bishop’s followers except three—Robert, his old instructor, Wil- 
liam Fitzstephen, and Edward Grim—sought safety in flight. The 
knights rushed into the church with swords and axes in their hands. 
One of them cried out: “Where is Thomas Becket, traitor to the 
King?” Silence was the only answer, but then came the question 
from Fitzurse: “Where is the Archbishop?” Instantly Thomas 
turned and replied: “Reginald, here I am—no traitor, but Arch- 
bishop and priest of God; what do you wish?” He then descended 
to the transept and fearlessly faced his foes. They demanded the 
absolution of the bishops. He refused to yield to their threats, right- 
ly asserting that the Pope alone had authority in the matter. They 
told him that he must die, ouly to be met with the reply: “I am 
ready to die for God and the Church; but I warn you, I curse you 
in the name of God if you do not let my men escape.” Fitzurse 
reached out his hand and gripped his shoulder, exclaiming that he 
was their prisoner and seeking to drag him out of the church. The 
old-time martial strength awakened from its repose and the Arch- 
bishop easily disengaged himself from the unfriendly grasp. Nor 
could their combined efforts move him from his post, and Tracy, 
seeking to pinion him, was flung down on the pavement. Then 
Fitzurse approached with drawn sword and struck at his head, but 
merely dashed off his cap. Exclaiming “To God and the blessed 
Mary, to the patron saints of this church, and to St. Denys, I com- 

mend myself and the Church’s cause,” the Archbishop bowed his 
head, clasped his hands and awaited the fatal stroke. The first 
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blow was intercepted by the faithful Grim, the only attendant who 
now remained by him. At the second blow Thomas cried out: 
‘ “Lord, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” The third stroke beat 
him to his knees and he turned to the altar and murmured in a low 
tone, caught by the faithful Grim: “For the name of Jesus and for 
the defence of the Church I am ready to embrace death.” He then 
fell flat upon his face and received from the hand of Brito a mighty 
blow which separated the crown of his head from the skull and 
scattered his brains over the cathedral floor. 

Their bloody mission completed, the murderers rushed from 
the church, and the night descending in fearful darkness brought 
with it a great storm of thunder and rain. But the fury of the ele- 
ments could not prevent the people nor the monks from gathering 
in great numbers in the desecrated church. Popular voice at once 
burst forth into the cry, Saint Thomas, an enthusiasm soon con- 
firmed by miracles. 

When the news of the murder reached Henry he was thrown 
into a state of the deepest consternation and grief. He dispatched 
trusted envoys to the Pope to protest his innocence and to offer his 
submission to any test. Later, at a Council at the castle of Gorram, 
he met the Papal legates, swore on the Gospels that he had not 
wished or ordered the Archbishop’s murder, renounced the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon, swore adhesion to the Pope and restored 
the property of the See of Canterbury. Twelve years later, when 
his sons had rebelled against him and he was encompassed on all 
sides by treason and misfortune, he resolved to have recourse to his 
old Chancellor. Dressed in the garb of a penitent and with bare 
feet he approached the holy tomb and remained long in prayer, 
with tears streaming down his countenance. He then submitted to 
a public scourging and, after a night spent in prayer and fasting, 
departed. On the very day Henry left Canterbury the King of 
Scotland, who had invaded England, was defeated and taken pris- 
oner, and the fleet with which his rebellious sons had set out from 
Flanders was driven back. So, in the judgment of the monarch 
and his contemporaries, did the martyr reward Henry’s penitence. 





A MEDICAL VIEW OF MIRACLES.' 
BY SIR BERTRAM WINDLE, M. D., F. R. S. 


aj CURIOUS little incident, throwing a light upon an 

wi even more curious form of mentality, was made pub- 

lic some months ago by a Catholic journal published 

in London. This paper, which was interested in a 

movement to send soldiers in France for a short 

visit to Lourdes, had arranged for a lecture to be delivered on the 

happenings there by one thoroughly familiar with them and for 

the chair to be taken by a very distinguished medical man. Think- 

ing that the address might be of interest to other members of that 

profession, an advertisement was sent to that old and respectable 

organ of the medical profession, The Lancet, calling attention to 
the occasion. _ 

To the astonishment of those who sent it, admission was re- 
fused to the announcement on the grounds—as stated by the man- 
ager—that “the medical profession does not believe in miracles.” 

In the first place it may be doubted, without any disrespect to 
that gentleman, whether the manager had any special claim to 
speak for the medical profession, and in the next it may be sug- 
gested, with complete confidence, that it would be quite possible to 
enumerate quite a list of medical men of good standing in their 
profession who do believe in miracles. Finally, it can be asserted 
boldly that, though perhaps comparatively few in number, there 
are cases of sudden cures which elude the explanations of those 
who utterly refuse to give credit to the hypothesis of miracle. Is 
there any excuse for the attitude of such? Only one plea can be 
put in for them, and that is ignorance—the kind of ignorance 
which Dr. Johnson pleaded as his excuse for wrongly defining some 
part of the anatomy of a horse. If that is an excuse, such persons 
may have the benefit of it, but is it really an excuse? Is it really 
pardonable for any man pretending to be guided by scientific con- 
siderations to place himself in the position of first making a state- 
ment and then having to admit that he had not previously taken 
the trouble to examine the evidence? 


I Breuves Medicales du Miracle par le Docteur Le Bec; Paris, 1918. 
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Anyone who acted on these principles in a scientific matter 
would find it very hard to regain his credit with his scientific 
brethren; is it only in matters where religion is concerned that 
slip-shod methods of this kind are permissible? It may be con- 
venient to consider this question of miraculous cures once more 
and in the light of the most recent evidence, and, as the writer of 
these lines has had a medical education and is the holder of a 
medical degree, he may at least claim to be in a position to estimate 
the character of the evidence medicine would require to satisfy 
itself on a point of this kind. To clear the way let us throw over- 
board certain preliminary and foolish objections to our views 
which are commonly made. 

Number One—“Oh, you are prepared to believe anything!” 
This is a common and most foolish remark. It is made by those 
who are wholly ignorant of the kind of evidence required before 
it can be acknowledged that a miracle has occurred. Something 
may be learned by what is to follow of the kind of evidence which 
can be put forward. It cannot but appear to be very strong. Let 
those who read it and have open minds remember that, strong as 
it is, it has not, so far as we know, as yet passed the bar of ecclesi- 


astical investigation. Number Two—‘‘These things don’t hap- 


17? 
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pen!” Well, unfortunately for that argument, they do and with 
such publicity as to render this remark quite out of court. Num- 
ber Three—“It is all ‘faked’ by the priests!” This vulgar argu- 
ment, once made use of by decent but mistaken persons, now be- 
longs entirely to the Maria Monk School; it has been abandoned 
by all persons worthy of the slightest consideration and need not 
detain us. Number Four—“No doubt they happen, but they all 
have a nervous foundation and can be explained on the great hys- 
teria principle”—which, by the way, is used to cover much igno- 
rance in medical circles. As a sufficient answer, we shall study 
some cases which this kind of explanation cannot possibly cover. 
But to it may be added this pregnant fact, almost, if not quite, 
unknown to medical men, that a Pope was,. perhaps, the very first 
to emphasize the importance of discounting cures into which any 
kind of nervous element entered. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century (from 1747-1751) when, it may be justly said, medical 
men were densely ignorant of nervous conditions, Benedict XIV 
issued his writings on the Beatification of the Servants of God in 
which he deals with the matter in a way that could not be bettered 
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today. Speaking of so-called miracles in hysterical persons, he 
says that it is very difficult to show that such cures are miraculous, 
and adds that “if sometimes the postulators of causes of Beatifica- 
tion have tried to establish such, I have never seen them succeed.” 
Number Five—The last invented explanation: “Oh, it is all sug- 
gestion!” No one wants to minimize the potency of suggestion, 
but two remarks may be made under this heading. First, sugges- 
tion can only act through the nervous system, and we are proposing 
to limit ourselves here to cases in which the nervous system can 
be left out of count. Secondly, we may ask with Hilaire Belloc in 
his preface to Jorgensen’s little book on Lourdes: “If what happens 
at Lourdes is the result of self-suggestion, why cannot men, though 
exceptionally, yet in similar great numbers, suggest themselves into 
health in Pimlico or the Isle of Man?” 

I propose, as I have said, to consider a very few cases. They 
will suffice to prove my thesis, for if we once show that miraculous 
occurrences do take place at Lourdes, or elsewhere, then each case 
brought forward becomes one for separate investigation and judg- 
ment. With regard to these cases I shall claim that one of three 
things must be true: (1) Medical diagnosis, i. e., the recognition of 
individual diseases, is utterly untrustworthy, or (2) Medical 
teachers are ignorant of the fundamental facts of their science, or 
(3) Miracles do occur, and I will begin with a case which I have ~ 
myself quoted elsewhere.? It has been dealt with often by others, 
but has never been controverted nor, to my knowledge, even shaken. 
It is consequently worthy of the closest attention. A negative an- 
swer to the question, “Was it a Miracle?” can only be made on the 
lines of the extraordinary statement of a German writer in a Berlin 
paper in 1902: “The cure of Pierre de Rudder cannot be true, be- 
cause it would be a slap in the face for all the laws of biology and 
pathology.” 

This statement is about as scientific and as convincing as Zola’s 
utterance: “I don’t believe in miracles; even if all the sick in 
Lourdes were cured in one moment, I would not believe in them!” 

De Rudder was a Belgian woodcutter on whose left leg a tree 
fell in 1867, fracturing both bones. He was attended by a medical 
man, but no union of the fragments took place. Matters seemed so 
hopeless and, indeed, from the medical point of view, were so 
hopeless that an amputation with a subsequent artificial limb was 
advised. 

2 See The Church and Science, chapter om Miracles. 
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The patient refused to consent, and for eight years continued 
to drag himself about with an ununited compound fracture, that is, 
a fracture which communicates with the open air. From this, neces- 
sarily at a time when antiseptics were practically unknown, there 
was a constant and very offensive discharge. Moreover, as time 
went on, the ends of the bones gradually died and rotted until 
there was an interval between them amounting to three centimetres, 
or something more than an inch. De Rudder could twist his leg 
round with his own hands so that the toes pointed backwards and 
the heel forwards. 

In December, 1874, one of the doctors interested in his case 
saw and examined his leg and found it in the condition described 
above. In the following January (1875) another medical man 
who knew his case well saw him, again advised amputation and 
was again refused. From that time until the day after the cure, 
he was not seen by any medical man, and the suggestion has been 
made that during that time a spontaneous cure had taken place; 
the occurrence at Oostacker being a mere “fake” for the bene- 
fit of the Church. Fortunately, as I have said, the condition was 
not one which only a medical man could diagnose; anyone could 
detect what was wrong, and there were plenty of persons to testify 
to his condition up to a few moments before the cure happened. 

On the 2d, 4th and 6th of April, 1875, no less than six per- 
sons, friends of de Rudder, charitably helped him to dress his 
unfortunate leg, and testified to all the revolting conditions above 
mentioned. On the 7th de Rudder went by train to Oostacker, 
where there was a sort of shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes. To reach 
the shrine from the railway station he had to make use of an 
omnibus, and a curious proof of his condition is afforded by 
the fact that the conductor of that vehicle grumbled very much, 
as indeed well he might, that de Rudder’s imperfectly bandaged 
limb had allowed a quantity of discharge to escape on the floor 
to its damage and its conductor’s annoyance. De Rudder came 
to the shrine; sat down on a seat, tired out with his journey; we 
may assume that he said a prayer or two, but we are not told 
so. However that may be, he suddenly experienced a shock; felt 
that he was cured; stood upright; knelt down; rose up again and 
was able to walk without crutches or any other assistance to the 
omnibus. On the next two days he was examined by the two 
medical men who had previously seen him and who testified that 
his leg was perfectly strong and sound. He lived for twenty-three 
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years after this, pursuing his avocation as a laboring man, and 
died at the age of seventy-five, of pneumonia. 

What had happened? Let us first consider what happens in 
ordinary cases of fracture when all goes well. The ends of the 
bones which are in a freshly broken condition become united by 
what is known as callus, that is, fresh bone grows and unites the 
two broken ends; a kind of permanent splice is formed; the bone 
is as strong as ever. But evidence of what has happened will al- 
ways be present in the bone, easily detected in the dried specimen 
by the trained eye. 

In the case of an unhealed compound fracture, the ends of 
the bone would not be fresh and before they could be got to unite 
it would be necessary either surgically to “freshen” them or that 
some natural process should produce a similar effect. Any surgeon 
will admit that the union of bones which have a gap between 
them of an inch and which have been suppurating for eight years 
is a thing which, with or without surgical interference, is almost 
impossible. The proof of this is the repeated advice to amputate. 
How is this new bone formed? From a lime salt which exists in 
small quantities in the blood and which is slowly supplied to the 
uniting bones. In fact, it takes three or more months for bones 
to knit firmly even under favorable conditions. It is estimated 
that at any one moment there is less than one and a half grammes, 
that is, about twenty grains, of this lime salt in the blood. Now 
in our case it was sudden; the whole thing seems to have been 
over in a moment; the work of three months—even in a normal 
and recent case—done in thirty seconds. That must strike any- 
one as wonderful. But the mechanism is absolutely baffling to 
the physiologist on any other explanation than that of miracle. 

To build up the amount of bone which had to be built up 
to fill the gap between the ends of the bones—for there was no 
shortening of the limb; the entire gap was filled up—it is esti- 
mated that five grammes (i. e., about seventy-five grains) of the 
lime salt in question would be required. At any one time there 
is about one-third of this amount in the blood; where did the re- 
maining two-thirds suddenly come from? To this inquiry there 
seems to be no answer possible on physical lines. Until there is, 
and there seems to be but little prospect of any answer, we may 
challenge our opponents, who deny the possibility of miracle, 
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to offer us any reasonable explanation of the sudden union and 
of the sudden supply of material necessary for that purpose. 

Now let us apply our three explanations to this case. Can 
the diagnosis have been wrong? Wholly impossible in this in- 
stance. Were the bones really united? After de Rudder’s death 
the bones were removed, photographed and deposited in a mu- 
seum; there is no sort of doubt that the bones represented to have 
been his have suffered fracture and undergone reunion. Is there 
any possibility of such a sudden cure taking place under normal 
circumstances? None whatever unless all our medical knowledge 
is mere illusion. Therefore, either all the evidence carefully piled 
up and investigated in relation to this case, which—let it ever be 
remembered—is not one of the Middle Ages, but, soto speak, 
of yesterday, is a carefully conceived and frigid lie, or the oc- 
currence is one so wonderful that—with all due submission to 
any future decision of the regular tribunals of the Church—it is 
certainly legitimate for the lay Catholic to look upon it as a 
miracle. 

I have dealt at considerable length with this case, in the first 
place because it admirably exemplifies many points which I have 
been anxious to bring out and then because it has been considered 
by so many writers; has been before the public so very prominently 
without, so far as I am aware, any real doubt having been thrown 
on the circumstances attending it. The other cases which I shall 
select are less well known; may be briefly described; and all ex- 
hibit the same leading features—suddenness of cure and apparent 
impossibility of accounting for it. 

Varicose veins are an affliction which all have heard of and 
most people, at some time or another, have seen. They are un- 
fortunately very common; can be cured in early stages and in 
certain cases by operation, but when of long establishment are 
generally and properly regarded as quite incurable. Yet in the 
case of a priest, aged nearly sixty, who had suffered from this 
ailment in a most aggravated form for nearly twenty-five years, 
there followed a complete cure after his first bath at Lourdes. 
It could hardly have been a cure of suggestion, since the sufferer 
went unwillingly, without the slightest hope or expectation of a 
cure and solely in obedience to his Archbishop’s orders. Besides 
it is impossible to suppose that suggestion could produce any ef- 
fect in a case of this kind. Not to be too technical, the first thing 
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which occurs in this ailment is an inflammation of the walls of the 
veins by which they lose their flexibility. They become enor- 
mously dilated and tortuous, appearing like huge knots of worms. 
They lose the valves which normally assist in the circulation, and 
in the later stages ulceration of a serious character and most in- 
tractable appears. To all these various miseries this patient was 
a victim. Yet he was cured and instantaneously. 

He was seen by doctors, who declared that the condition was 
incurable just before he went to Lourdes; he was seen again im- 
mediately after his return and found to be in perfect health and 
with no signs of varicose veins; he was again seen seven years 
after his cure—there had been no relapse. What had happened? 
The thickened coats of the veins had resumed their normal con- 
dition; the elongations had disappeared—a most wonderful thing 
—and perhaps most extraordinary of all, the valves had been 
restored to their normal places. That these things could have 
taken place at all by natural means—even under medical treat- 
ment—is a thing which no surgeon would credit. Not even would 
he allow that it might occur after a long and slow recovery, for 
the tendency of this ailment is to go from bad to worse. Not 
certainly could he be persuaded that it could take place in a single 
moment. 

The next case is one in which suggestion can find no place, 
for the patient was a child of two years old, born with congenital 
club feet, the daughter of a Catholic doctor. He and his wife 
were naturally much distressed at the condition of their baby. 
As a medical man he very naturally and properly made his first 
appeal to the resources of his profession. The child, at the age 
of fifteen months, was operated on by a specialist, who performed 
tenotomy in each leg. The operation did little if any good and 
the use of apparatus was equally ineffectual. The doctor and his 
wife took the child to Lourdes. After the third bath the child 
walked perfectly, naturally; that is, as a normal child of two 
years old would walk. In this case, which was followed through- 
out by the father, himself a medical man, there were two remark- 
able features: the cure of the club feet and the immediate restora- 
tion to full strength of the muscles of the thighs and legs which 
had been seriously atrophied by disuse, but which were normal in 
appearance and function after the cure. 

Cancer of the tongue is known to be a very deadly disease, 
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particularly when it recurs. Doctor Le Bec narrates a case and 
gives photographs where cancer had shown itself and an operation 
had been undergone. The disease recurred as it so often does. 
A second operation was advised but refused. The glands in the 
neck became affected—the inevitable sequel in such cases. The 
patient tried to get to Lourdes, but could find no place in the 
train; made a novena; bathed her tongue with Lourdes water and 
was completely and instantaneously cured, the infected glands 
becoming normal at the same time. Eight years later no recur- 
rence had taken place. To a medical man comment on such 
a case is needless; he must admit that the cure is of a kind unknown 
to surgical science. 

So, too, with another woman afflicted with serious and long- 
standing lupus which had caused perforation of the cheek and 
soft palate. She had been under constant medical advice for 
some ten years. She was seen eleven days before she went to 
Lourdes by a medical man who gave a certificate as to her con- ' 
dition. Her state was deplorable for, owing to the perforations, 
she could not eat unless the hole in her cheek was plugged with 
cotton wool. It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that every 
form of treatment, including the actual cautery had been tried, 
nor need any medical man be reminded of the horribly offensive 
nature of the discharge and other conditions connected with such 
a case. She was accompanied to Lourdes by a nun who dressed 
her cheek continually and on the morning of her visit to the well, 
when the hole was large enough to permit a finger to be passed 
through it. Three hours after the last dressing at which no change 
was noticed, and at the end of one of the processions which take 
place daily, the cheek and the palate were found to be completely 
healed, all the perforations, so obvious in the morning, having 
disappeared. Five days after her return home she was seen by 
the same doctor as before her departure who certified to the extra- 
ordinary and inexplicable change in her condition. 

The sequel is instructive. The case was so well known and 
excited so much attention that it formed the subject of discussions 
at the Medical Society of Metz where the woman lived. Many 
opinions were expressed, it appears, but the most curious was that 
of a Dr. Muller, who urged that a certain treatment must have 
been carried out during the journey and that by the aid of this 
treatment the patient could have been cured in twelve days. There 
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is not the slightest evidence that any treatment other than dress- 
ing had been applied. Indeed, both the patient and the nun de- 
nied anything of the kind. But the most curious fact is that the 
woman had actually been attended and comparatively recently 
by this very Dr. Muller—one of the many doctors she had tried. 
If he knew that there was a treatment which would cure her in 
twelve days, why, it may fairly be asked, did he not make use of 
it and cure her without the trouble of going to Lourdes? The ex- 
cuse really proves the impossibility of explaining the case on or- 
dinary medical lines. 

Other cases could be quoted; let these suffice. What are the 
main things to be noted about them? In the first place there is 
not one of them which presents the smallest difficulty in the way 
of diagnosis. Fracture of both bones of the leg; varicose veins; 
club feet; cancer of the tongue; lupus—if any student at his 
final examination for medical degrees failed to diagnose any one 
of these he would most certainly and most properly be rejected. 
There is one small loophole in the lupus case, but we need not 
trouble about it, since the doctor who was the author of the sug- 
gestion never thought of it until after his patient had been cured 
at Lourdes. There is, moreover, no evidence whatever for the 
alternative explanation. In the second place, the pathology and 
history of such cases are perfectly well known; they are as fa- 
miliar to medical men as his daily beat is to a postman. They 
are all amongst the most common of the ills of humanity and it 
is almost inconceivable that anything much more is to be learned 
about any of them—anything, that is, which could help us to 
account for the method by which they have all been cured. 
Thirdly, there is not one of them in which, by any kind of special 
pleading even, the influence of the nervous system or of a hyster- 
ical condition can possibly be invoked. 

Lastly, and as a corollary to this, unless everything which 
we have learned about medicine is a delusion, there is not the most 
remote chance that any one of these patients can have suggested 
themselves into a cure. The baby did not know what was happen- 
ing and, if it had, will any one argue that distorted feet can be 
put right and new muscular fibres suddenly produced by sug- 
gestion? Or again, can suggestion suddenly produce an enormous 
superabundance of lime salts in the blood and suddenly unite 
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by them fragments of bone which have been sundered for years? 
To ask the question is to answer it. 

The Church has not, we understand, pronounced any of these 
cases to be miracles and we shall not attempt to do so. But surely 
we may ask, whatever they are, are they not very proper mat- 
ters for medical discussion? And is it not just and proper that 
we should ask those who refuse to believe that miracles can happen, 
to be good enough to throw some light on the mechanism of cure 
in these and other like cases. 

Before concluding, special emphasis must be laid upon one 
point which has been alluded to in all these cases and that is the 
suddenness of the cure. In many of the cases the patient states 
that he or she felt a sudden shock, or a great pain, or, a feeling 
as if hot irons were being applied, and the cure is found to have 
been effected. Doctor Le Bec calls especial attention to this Time 
Factor to which I had myself directed attention in my book al- 
ready mentioned. Such a method of cure, or rather, perhaps, 
such a history of cure, is quite unknown to medical science in cases 
of this kind. 

It is quite what one would expect in cases of a hysterical na- 
ture, and, by the way, let it be parenthetically said that whilst 
the cure—permanent of course—of a hysterical condition may 
not be a miracle, it is none the less a very special grace to the 
patient and still more to her uphappy family. But the cases with 
which we are concerned are of long standing and involve profound 
—one would suppose irreversible—changes in the tissues. If such 
cases could get well by natural means, which it is almost if not © 
quite impossible to imagine, it is incredible that such changes as 
must take place could do so with absolute suddenness and com- 
pleteness. 

Those who deny that God works miracles even today, or even 
that there is a God at all, may reasonably be invited to throw 
some light upon the mechanism of these cures and especially on 
the suddenness and completeness which they exhibit. There is 
only one alternative: to call them lies! No one familiar with 
the facts can advance that argument. It may be left to those who 
nowadays alone make use of it, the less educated and less repu- 
table of our opponents. 





THE PROBLEM OF BIG BUSINESS. 


BY LEO N. MURRAY. 


= AF all men were equal in their equipment for life; 
gi if all men were unbiased by a particular training 
or by the lack of any gee if all men were 


samuel were angels and Adam had not Sellinet would 
be little ground for economic debate. 

But the fact that the foregoing conditions are not realized, 
no one will deny. And the fact that there is a deal of economic 
debate, no one can deny. 

The old story of the three men viewing a field (it might as 
easily have been thirty-three) is in point. One was a geologist, 
and the field spelled itself into his mentality in geological terms. 
Another was a farmer, and the field meant sowing and cultivation 
and reaping to him. The third might have been a real estate man, 
and, naturally, his concern would have been with different factor- 
possibilities than those of his friends. And so on and on. All 
were agreed, however, that the field in question was useful. The 
question of “how” and “why” was the parting of the roads. 

This oft-told legend is not without application to an impor- 
tant question of to-day. The field is large-scale productive indus- 
try—Big Business. The geologist and the farmer and the real- 
estate man have their counterparts in the Socialist, the Capitalist, 
and the Codperationist. They are agreed on one point: the field 
is useful. From that point on they disagree. Let us see in what 
different lights each of the three views the field, and then whether 
any of the three is entirely right or entirely wrong, or whether 
they are all more or less right or wrong. 

Few will seriously question the utility of Big Business. The 
concentration of highly expert management in a particular field; 
the resultant efficiency and the economy of production costs made 
possible by this concentration; the large-scale production and 
standardizing of product which is corollary to it—are sufficiently 
obvious to the everyday observer. The, at least, potential utility 
of Big Business is undeniable. Moreover, Big Business is’ neces- 
sary for a nation that would keep step with its economic rivals. 
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Usefulness and necessity postulate at least potential good. 
Yet experience has shown that Big Business, just because it is 
big, has big potentialities for evil, too. There is an argument 
contra as well as an argument pro, neither entirely unreasonable. 
For to counterbalance the good of economy in production, large- 
scale production and standard product, efficient management and 
specialized division of labor, there are the only too familiar evils 
of “pitiless persecution” of the small competitor, exorbitant 
monopoly and combination prices, squeezing of small stockholders 
for the illegitimate enrichment of “malefactors of great wealth” 
and a dozen other things. And these evils flow from the same 
source as the afore-mentioned good. 

In view of this, various groups of thinkers theorize on Big 
Business and propose and advocate ways and means to handle this 
industrial device, which, in spite of its enormous advantages, has 
proved its potentiality for evil by actualizing it, acting in far too 
many instances with an emphasis on its consciousness of brute 
size and a lack of emphasis on its moral responsibility. These 
ways, means and theories are matters worthy of our consideration. 

The Socialist theory, most radical of all, would cure by kill- 
ing. (By the Socialist, we mean the Marxian, or so-called ortho- 
dox). True, he would not admit that he was killing; he would 
say he merely advocates state ownership and control of all pro- 
duction and products. But whatever his intent, the Socialist would 
kill Big Business in its understood sense. For the state-ownership 
scheme of the Socialist would destroy all incentive for expert 
managerial production, and could guarantee no better than a man- 
agement of production by a “chosen-by-lot managerial medio- 
crity.” As the efficient managerial factor which Socialism would 
eliminate is one of the primary reasons for Big Business, it fol- 
lows that, in practice, the Socialist theory would kill Big Business. 

The Socialist is wrong in his logic. He talks of the right 
of labor to the whole product (deducting merely the actual value 
of the replacement of the capital instruments involved). But he 
does not tell us how economic determinism and moral rights, 
which are at opposite poles, can be maintained in the same para- 
graph. This observation is not new; it is none the less true and 
relevant. 

The Socialist is wrong, again, in his economic theory (which 
is the basis for his desired socializing of the means of production) ; 
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for he denies the right (again!) of Big Business to a return on its 
capital and he denies it on the ground of “no title.’ He lays 
down the principle that labor is the sole determinant of value—and 
does not prove it. He concludes from his principle that the whole 
product belongs to the laborer, but does not tell where the laborer 
gets his title to possession of the material on which he labors. 
Nor does he recognize what every sane economist knows, and any 
thinking observer will admit, that scarcity and utility are the 
factors that make for value, and not labor in any primary sense. 
(I may labor for forty years on a machine for producing perpetual 
motion, but will the machine have any value? Very probably 
not!) 

Again, the Socialist errs by dreaming of his Mirage State 
and arguing from that utopian consideration to the consequent 
necessity of destroying Big Business as at present understood. But 
he forgets that his Mirage State, even in its ideal fulfillment, would 
be but a nationalized or internationalized aggregation of mediocri- 
ties, in serfdom to an oligarchy of Lenines and Trotzkys, or to a 
mob-control of soldiers’ and sailors’ and workingmen’s commit- 
tees. His Mirage State, now holding the reins in Russia, has 
beautifully vindicated the criticisms of Catholic philosophy on his 
system. 

So much for the radical Socialist theory of how to deal with 
Big Business. It is a theory drawn from poisoned wells which 
would kill and not cure the most important industrial device of 
our times, Big Business—and worse yet—it would also kill the 
whole Christian social order. But we may be wasting time shoot- 
ing at a straw man. It does not seem likely that Socialism will be 
seriously considered by the normal sane man in the future. The 
Russian Reds have painted a flaming warning on Northern Europe. 
It will be difficult, if not impossible, to conceal the ghastliness of 
that warning. 

A second solution of the Big Business problem is the solu- 
tion of the Codperationists. This theory is devoid of tainted radi- 
calism and deserves serious consideration. It argues, fairly 
enough, that the existence of a minority class, constantly increas- 
ing its wealth by receipt of “workless income” in the shape of re- 
turns on its capital, is economically and socially an unhealthy 
condition. It aims at a more socially and economically expedient 
and less socially dangerous distribution of the national income to 
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as many, instead of to as few, individuals as possible. It would 
obviate the danger of a constantly more marked stratification of 
society into hostile classes: of employer and employee—capitalist 
and labor. It involves no programme of dispossession and con- 
fiscation, but would substitute a codperative society of workers and 
managers for a codperative society of owners and managers. 

Now certain observations are in order. Our concern here 
is with Big Business, by which term, from common parlance, is 
meant large industrial enterprises engaged in production. Conse- 
quently, we are not dealing with codperative credit societies or 
codperative agricultural societies or small-scale cooperative pro- 
ductive societies or even codperative mercantile societies. Each 
of these forms of codperation has much to make it worth a trial 
(and, indeed, each has been tried with good measure of success 
in many cases), for each makes for a more widespread distribu- 
tion of the national income, and any conomic action in that di- 
rection not involving an over-great loss of efficiency and economy 
is largely desirable. But these are not the concern of this article. 
Nor can we touch here the morality of interest or fair profits. 
At least the presumptions are with the morality of these institu- 
tions; that they are morally good is here taken for granted. 

These limitations understood, we return to codperation as a 
solution of the Big Business problem. Codperation may take two 
major forms which must be considered separately (in reference 
to productive enterprise always). First, there is what is called 
the “perfect form” of codperation. The essence of this, accord- 
ing to Professor Taussig, consists “in getting rid of the managing 
employer”—or from the converse view, according to Dr. Ryan, 
“the perfect form occurs when all the workers engaged in the 
common concern own all the share capital, control the entire 
management, and receive the whole of the wages, profits and in- 
terest.” 

There is little question that such a system would be ideal, 
granted its practicability. It would have every advantage and 
none of the disadvantages of the Socialist scheme; it would make 
for a wide distribution of the national income and a more equi- 
table and universal standard of living; it would furnish individual 
incentive and protect the rights of private property, for, as Dr. 
Ryan points out so well, it is not a system of collective owner- 
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ship, but a system of immediate private ownership and control of 
a definite amount of specific capital. 

But ideal though the system seems to be, its practicability in 
the particular matter with which we are now concerned, is quite 
another thing. Big Business, precisely because it is big, needs 
precisely the efficient managing employer that Perfect Codpera- 
tion aims to avoid. For only such a manager, it would seem, and 
only with the incentive of profit to himself, would or could make 
Big Business maintain its present efficiency—and efficiency is the 
particular reason for Big Business. True, as Dr. Ryan points 
out, directive talent of the altruistic type may be developed in 
time, but from the present outlook it would seem that that time 
is very far distant. Again, Big Business requires big capital. 
This is another objection to codperation-ism in this field; not in- 
superable, of course, for a codperative society “acorn,” like a 
captain of industry “acorn,” may become an “oak.” But it will 
be long in growing since the shoots are not yet even visible. 
Professor Carver is right when he says that capital is the limit- 
ing factor in the present industrial situation and without it Big 
Business is impossible. 

It may be added also that unless codperative production were 
universal, it would tend to reéstablish the very system it purports 
to avoid: the employer and wage system. Experience shows that 
a codperationist society tends to become a closed corporation, once 
it is in full swing. “Perfect codperation, therefore, does not offer 
an adequate solution of the Big Business problem—though its 
future possibilities in certain limited fields of production may not 
be denied. 

There is, however, a second form of codperation, popularly 
known as the co-partnership form. Co-partnership exists when 
some or all of the employees of a concern own stock in the busi- 
ness of the concern which employs them, and not only own stock 
but participate directly in the management of the concern. A third 
element, profit sharing, is usually considered an integral element 
of this form of codperation. . 

The most notable experiment in this line, according to Dr. 
Ryan, is that of the Metropolitan Gas Co. of London. “Practic- 
ally all the company’s six thousand employees are now among 
its stockholders,” says Dr. Ryan. “Although their combined 
holdings are only about one twenty-eighth of the total, they are 
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empowered to select two of the ten members of the board of di- 
rectors.” What may prove to be an even more notable experi- 
ment in this line has recently attracted much attention in our own 
country. The Sears-Roebuck Co. of Chicago, employing between 
thirty and forty thousand, has gone in for a co-partnership scheme 
which involves stock ownership and profit-sharing, but which, in 
the information of the present writer, does not include direct em- 
ployee participation in the company’s management, although cer- 
tainly a degree of management participation is involved in the 
very fact of stock ownership. More than ten per cent. of the total 
issue of common stock of the Sears-Roebuck Co. is already owned 
by the employees and, as the particular co-partnership scheme in 
use involves a progressive acquirement of stock by the employees, 
it will probably not be long before the employees of this concern 
will have a very substantial part even in the direct managerial 
end of the business. Just at present, however, the emphasis in 
the Sears-Roebuck case seems to be on the profit-sharing phase 
of co-partnership. It is not yet a strictly co-partmership enter- 
prise. 

Not that the profit-sharing phase of co-partnership is not im- 
portant. It is important and is often used alone, without the 
other elements of the co-partnership device. It is described by 
Gide as a system by which “profits, instead of falling exclusively 
to him (the employer), are divided according to some system of | 
sharing between the employer and employees, the workmen thus 
receiving an addition to their regular wages, if the enterprise has 
been successful.” A more satisfactory definition is quoted from 
Schloss by Dr. Ryan. Profit-sharing is said to be “the system 
under which . . . a substantial and known share of the profits 
of a business belongs to the workers in it, not by right of any 
shares they may hold or for any other title, but simply by right 
of the labor they have contributed to make the profit.” A con- 
crete expression of this device is had in what is called the Ryan- 
Callahan plan, which has considerable vogue in the Middle West, 
and is best exemplified by the Louisville Varnish Co. of Ken- 
tucky, which pioneered the device. Profits are divided into two 
equal parts. One part is divided among the owners, the other 
among the employees. This is certainly a large-visioned policy, 
and its local successes have been most marked, due in part prob- 
ably to the generosity of the division. 
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One thing is sure, the advantages of the co-partnership scheme 
(as inclusive of profit sharing) for solving the problem of Big 
Business are very great. Co-partnership takes some of the sting 
out of the “universal absenteeism of ownership.” It gives a 
greater number a share in the annual national income from the 
productive processes. It is an incentive to each individual em- 
ployee. It is socially advantageous, as it tends to close up the 
unfortunate class-gap between employee and employer. More- 
over, it makes for stability of labor, for when a laborer receives 
a fair wage and a division, however small, of the profits earned, 
and when, in addition, he has a voice in the actual management, 
the inevitable result is loyalty to and interest in the industrial unit 
to which he is attached. 

True, like everything else human, even this comparatively 
ideal thing is open to objection. For some it does not go far 
enough; for others, it goes too far. It is claimed that the profit- 
sharing phase of the co-partnership plan will lessen the incen- 
tive of the entrepreneur-owner. This has not been the experi- 
ence in Louisville. Says President Callahan of the Louisville Var- 
nish Co.: “This system has proved to be of the greatest satisfac- 
tion to everybody concerned. It brought about a character of 
service that before the war enabled us to develop a business that 
was outstripping all competitors, and in the final analysis the 
owners, although they got only half the returns of the business, 
realized more on their money invested than the owners of com- 
petitors did. And the reason was that every man had an interest, 
an individual, personal interest, in everything going on.” 

The example of this company is not discouraging to manager- 
owners. And there seems to be no valid reason why this “no 
incentive” objection should be so often advanced. For the per- 
centage of profits that go to the employee will not be the whole 
loaf by any means; nor should it be. Moreover, what the manager- 
‘owner loses in this regard, he gains tenfold in increased indi- 
dividual responsibility and eagerness for maximum productivity 
on the part of each employee, and in rendering stable his own 
position as capitalist and the position of other capitalists; for, 
given no mitigation of the present order of a constantly fattening 
and numerically decreasing capitalistic minority, the danger of 
social revolution is no mere fantasy of the imagination. 

Another argument against the profit-sharing phase of co-part- 
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nership is on the score of fairness. If the employee is to share 
the profits, he should share the losses. This looks like a serious 
objection. It is a real difficulty, although not necessarily alarm- 
ing; for Big Business, as we know it, seldom would frighten a 
worker from accepting a proposition of profit-sharing and loss- 
sharing. Furthermore, it is always understood that the proportion 
of gross profits which goes for a sinking-fund against risk or some 
similar contrivance will not be included in the percentage of net 
profit distribution made to the employees. 

A third objection is made by Professor Walker: “Suspicions ° 
are likely to arise regarding the employer’s good faith in declar- 
ing the amount subject to distribution, unless the workmen or a 
committee of them are to be allowed such access to the employer’s 
books and accounts,” which access he goes on to take for granted, 
“few business men would willingly accede.” For reasons given 
above, and by reason of a publicity-law, to be argued for later, 
also because strict co-partnership, providing employee participa- 
tion in the management, will safeguard this danger to its profit- 
sharing phase, one may take exception to Professor Walker’s 
qualification. 

This second form of codperation, then, appears practicable 
and has advantages to recommend it to far-sighted business men. 
Even in its partitive exemplification in profit-sharing, it is good. 
In its complete form of stock ownership and managerial participa- 
tion by employees plus profit-sharing, it gives the greatest promise. 
Both forms have been given a trial and considerable impetus lo- 
cally during the present war. It is to be hoped that strict co- 
partnership will become the universal rule; for it is, as Dr. Ryan 
puts it, “a partial solvent” of the problem of capitalism in gen- 
eral, and particularly of the problem of Big Business productive 
enterprises. 

Up to this point our concern has been with the Socialist- 
Radical theory and the Codperation theories. There remains the 
capitalist position, or as it is called in economics, the theory of 
Individualism. The individualist is strictly conservative. He is 
against any change in the present order. He is for allowing the 
individual unlimited rein and unlimited possibilities (not, of 
course, illegal or immoral) for development of industry and the 
acquiring of wealth. He bases his stand on the claim that any 
limitation on the right of acquiring will deprive society of great 
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leaders, great captains of industry, great inventors, because it will 
deprive them of stimulus or incentive. 

The individualist is right and he is wrong. Great incentives 
and great stimuli are necessary to secure the development of 
great industrial talent. But a general modification of numerical 
unlimitedness is not necessarily a deprivation of necessary incen- 
tives or stimuli. A poor inventor does not cease his efforts to pro- 
duce his masterpiece because he knows that he must share the 
profits of his ingenuity with those who risk their capital on it. 
So too with a captain of industry. It is not absolutely necessary 
for incentive that his numerical financial possibilities be absolutely 
unlimited. 

Besides, some modifications of Individualism do seem im- 
perative. That Individualism must have an important place in 
any proper solution of the Big Business problem is granted, but it 
must be a restrained Individualism. Its unrestrained form has 
led to the serious social-economic evils, already mentioned, of 
pushing small competitors to the wall by illegal methods such as 
rate discrimination; arbitrarily limiting the supply of a com- 
modity and thus forcing exorbitant monopoly prices on the con- 
sumer. But, worst of all, partly as an effect of the foregoing, 
partly as a cause, Big Business is largely responsible for the 
economically bad and dangerous situation of enormous concentra- 
tion of wealth in a small capitalistic group. This fact makes limi- 
tations and restrictions on it imperative. 

There is no intention here of denying private property rights 
nor the presumptions in favor of the morality of interest and 
profits in the present order. But these rights must be restricted in 
the interest of the common rights of every man. The first right 
in the distribution of the economic gopds of a national income is 
the right of each individual in the nation to a decent livelihood 
for himself and for his progeny. That right stands higher than 
any canon of capitalism or right of private property. And that 
right Big Business has not respected in its manipulations and star- 
chamber methods. Big Business must be taught to respect that 
right. 

What Professor Devas advised for the reformation of joint 
stock companies thirty years ago is applicable to Big Business. 
“Let us,” he says, “compel publicity of all prices, all charges, all 
payments, so that discrimination may be checked; let local or cen- 
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tral authorities have a voice in the settling of price-lists and forbid 
sudden, great and uncalled-for changes of prices.” This is good 
advice, but it does not go far enough to meet present and more 
acute economic evils. A further programme is necessary, and it 
is here embodied in certain recommendations taken from the first 
reconstruction pamphlet of the National Catholic War Council, viz: 

(1) “Labor ought gradually to receive greater representation 
in the ‘industrial’ part of the business management—the control of 
processes and machinery; nature of product; engagement and dis- 
missal of employees, hours of work; rates of pay, bonuses, etc., 
welfare work; shop discipline; relations with trade unions. This 
would vastly improve relations between the employees and em- 
ployers and increase the efficiency and productiveness of each 
establishment.” 

The Catholic reconstructionists recommend also: 

(2) “The prevention of monopolistic control of commodities. 

(3) “Adequate government regulation of such public monop- 
olies as will remain under private operation. 

(4) “Heavy taxation of incomes, excess profits and inheri- 
tances.” 

Add to this excellent programme government price-fixing, 
where competition breaks down, universal employer’s liability for 
accident to employees, and a minimum-wage law, and you have a 
fairly comprehensive program which will allow capitalists a just 
place in the sun without crowding out a nation of workmen from 
the beneficent rays of the same celestial body. 

To return to our analogy: The field is certainly useful. Of 
the three men viewing it, one is certainly wrong, while neither of 
the other two is exclusively right. The view of the stickler for 
“perfect codperation” seems impracticable and the view of the 
stickler for individualism rampant is unreasonable. Once again, 
the via media is the thing. The true solution of the Big Business 
problem, it seems safe to say, lies in the secondary form of codper- 
ation-ism (including profit-sharing) and in the legal limitation of 
capitalism’s potentialities for evil, with the simultaneous safe- 
guarding of its potentialities for good. 
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=e ONY, tired for the moment of Assisi, had packed his 

| bag and set off for a short, solitary tour. He had not 

intended to be away more than ten days, but that 

?| time had lengthened into nearly three weeks before 

he showed his round, sunburned face again at the 

hotel door. At dinner the friends chatted about the traveler’s ex- 

periences, and afterwards, as they were having their coffee in the 

cool hall, Standish surprised the younger man by the wonderful 

flow of uninteresting conversation that he kept up. It was only 

when Tony suggested that it was now time for them to leave Assisi 
that his friend’s glib talk ceased for a while. 

Later on, when everyone had ostensibly gone to bed, Mark 
tapped at Bland’s door. Tony had not yet thought of beginning to 
undress. He was carefully arranging films of the photographs he 
had taken on his little tour, consulting a notebook as he did so, 
and numbering each roll before sending it away to be developed. 
He just looked up and nodded as the artist entered the room, and 
continued his work. 

Mark went to the open window. The moon had risen and was 
casting a strange white light upon the misty plain, and creating 
vague, fanciful shadows in the small garden beneath the window. 
Neither spoke for some moments, Mark’s silence a contrast to the 
garrulous chatter he had indulged in downstairs. Suddenly he 
turned half round from the window and, plunging his hands deep 
in his pockets, he blurted out with evident difficulty: 

“Tony, old boy, I’m going to be a Catholic.” 

Bland nearly let kodak and films roll on to the floor when he 
received this astounding intelligence. He made some sort of in- 
articulate murmur, and looked expectantly at his friend. 

“I’ve had rather a wretched time since you went away,” 


voL. Cx. 16 
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nership is on the score of fairness. If the employee is to share 
the profits, he should share the losses. This looks like a serious 
objection. It is a real difficulty, although not necessarily alarm- 
ing; for Big Business, as we know it, seldom would frighten a 
worker from accepting a proposition of profit-sharing and loss- 
sharing. Furthermore, it is always understood that the proportion 
of gross profits which goes for a sinking-fund against risk or some 
similar contrivance will not be included in the percentage of net 
profit distribution made to the employees. 

A third objection is made by Professor Walker: “Suspicions 
are likely to arise regarding the employer’s good faith in declar- 
ing the amount subject to distribution, unless the workmen or a 
committee of them are to be allowed such access to the employer’s 
books and accounts,” which access he goes on to take for granted, 
“few business men would willingly accede.” For reasons given 
above, and by reason of a publicity-law, to be argued for later, 
also because strict co-partnership, providing employee participa- 
tion in the management, will safeguard this danger to its profit- 
sharing phase, one may take exception to Professor Walker’s 
qualification. 

This second form of codperation, then, appears practicable 
and has advantages to recommend it to far-sighted business men. 
Even in its partitive exemplification in profit-sharing, it is good. 
In its complete form of stock ownership and managerial participa- 
tion by employees plus profit-sharing, it gives the greatest promise. 
Both forms have been given a trial and considerable impetus lo- 
cally during the present war. It is to be hoped that strict co- 
partnership will become the universal rule; for it is, as Dr. Ryan 
puts it, “a partial solvent” of the problem of capitalism in gen- 
eral, and particularly of the problem of Big Business productive 
enterprises. 

Up to this point our concern has been with the Socialist- 
Radical theory and the Codperation theories. There remains the 
capitalist position, or as it is called in economics, the theory of 
Individualism. The individualist is strictly conservative. He is 
against any change in the present order. He is for allowing the 
individual unlimited rein and unlimited possibilities (not, of 
course, illegal or immoral) for development of industry and the 
acquiring of wealth. He bases his stand on the claim that any 
limitation on the right of acquiring will deprive society of great 
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leaders, great captains of industry, great inventors, because it will 
deprive them of stimulus or incentive. 

The individualist is right and he is wrong. Great incentives 
and great stimuli are necessary to secure the development of 
great industrial talent. But a general modification of numerical 
unlimitedness is not necessarily a deprivation of necessary incen- 
tives or stimuli. A poor inventor does not cease his efforts to pro- 
duce his masterpiece because he knows that he must share the 
profits of his ingenuity with those who risk their capital on it. 
So too with a captain of industry. It is not absolutely necessary 
for incentive that his numerical financial possibilities be absolutely 
unlimited. 

Besides, some modifications of Individualism do seem im- 
perative. That Individualism must have an important place in 
any proper solution of the Big Business problem is granted, but it 
must be a restrained Individualism. Its unrestrained form has 
led to the serious social-economic evils, already mentioned, of 
pushing small competitors to the wall by illegal methods such as 
rate discrimination; arbitrarily limiting the supply of a com- 
modity and thus forcing exorbitant monopoly prices on the con- 
sumer. But, worst of all, partly as an effect of the foregoing, 
partly as a cause, Big Business is largely responsible for the 
economically bad and dangerous situation of enormous concentra- 
tion of wealth in a small capitalistic group. This fact makes limi- 
tations and restrictions on it imperative. 

There is no intention here of denying private property rights 
nor the presumptions in favor of the morality of interest and 
profits in the present order. But these rights must be restricted in 
the interest of the common rights of every man. The first right 
in the distribution of the economic gopds of a national income is 
the right of each individual in the nation to a decent livelihood 
for himself and for his progeny. That right stands higher than 
any canon of capitalism or right of private property. And that 
right Big Business has not respected in its manipulations and star- 
chamber methods. Big Business must be taught to respect that 
right. 

What Professor Devas advised for the reformation of joint 
stock companies thirty years ago is applicable to Big Business. 
“Let us,” he says, “compel publicity of all prices, all charges, all 
payments, so that discrimination may be checked; let local or cen- 
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tral authorities have a voice in the settling of price-lists and forbid 
sudden, great and uncalled-for changes of prices.” This is good 
advice, but it does not go far enough to meet present and more 
acute economic evils. A further programme is necessary, and it 
is here embodied in certain recommendations taken from the first 
reconstruction pamphlet of the National Catholic War Council, viz: 

(1) “Labor ought gradually to receive greater representation 
in the ‘industrial’ part of the business management—the control of 
processes and machinery; nature of product; engagement and dis- 
missal of employees, hours of work; rates of pay, bonuses, etc., 
welfare work; shop discipline; relations with trade unions. This 
would vastly improve relations between the employees and em- 
ployers and increase the efficiency and productiveness of each 
establishment.” 

The Catholic reconstructionists recommend also: 

(2) “The prevention of monopolistic control of commodities. 

(3) “Adequate government regulation of such public monop- 
olies as will remain under private operation. 

(4) “Heavy taxation of incomes, excess profits and inheri- 
tances.” 

Add to this excellent programme government price-fixing, 
where competition breaks down, universal employer’s liability for 
accident to employees, and a minimum-wage law, and you have a 
fairly comprehensive program which will allow capitalists a just 
place in the sun without crowding out a nation of workmen from 
the beneficent rays of the same celestial body. 

To return to our analogy: The field is certainly useful. Of 
the three men viewing it, one is certainly wrong, while neither of 
the other two is exclusively right. The view of the stickler for 
“perfect codperation” seems impracticable and the view of the 
stickler for individualism rampant is unreasonable. Once again, 
the via media is the thing. The true solution of the Big Business 
problem, it seems safe to say, lies in the secondary form of codper- 
ation-ism (including profit-sharing) and in the legal limitation of 
capitalism’s potentialities for evil, with the simultaneous safe- 
guarding of its potentialities for good. 
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hotel door. At dinner the friends chatted about the traveler’s ex- 
periences, and afterwards, as they were having their coffee in the 
cool hall, Standish surprised the younger man by the wonderful 
flow of uninteresting conversation that he kept up. It was only 
when Tony suggested that it was now time for them to leave Assisi 
that his friend’s glib talk ceased for a while. 

Later on, when everyone had ostensibly gone to bed, Mark 
tapped at Bland’s door. Tony had not yet thought of beginning to 
undress. He was carefully arranging films of the photographs he 
had taken on his little tour, consulting a notebook as he did so, 
and numbering each roll before sending it away to be developed. 
He just looked up and nodded as the artist entered the room, and 
continued his work. 

Mark went to the open window. The moon had risen and was 
casting a strange white light upon the misty plain, and creating 
vague, fanciful shadows in the small garden beneath the window. 
Neither spoke for some moments, Mark’s silence a contrast to the 
garrulous chatter he had indulged in downstairs. Suddenly he 
turned half round from the window and, plunging his hands deep 
in his pockets, he blurted out with evident difficulty: 

“Tony, old boy, I’m going to be a Catholic.” 

Bland nearly let kodak and films roll on to the floor when he 
received this astounding intelligence. He made some sort of in- 
articulate murmur, and looked expectantly at his friend. 

“I’ve had rather a wretched time since you went away,” 
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Standish continued, turning back to the window. “I felt so restless 
and moody. At nights I could not sleep, or, if I did, my rest was 
broken with strange dreams—dreams which I could not remember 
when I awoke, but which left me with a curious, worn-out sensation, 
as though I had been working very hard or using my brain in some 
deep study. When I sat in the vineyards I was unhappy, for it 
seemed as if things were not right. Something great and good 
seemed to hang before me, something I wanted greatly, though I 
knew not what it was, something which I could not reach. Then 
there was that compelling power always urging, urging me forward 
I knew not where. So strong was it sometimes that I would jump 
to my feet feeling that I was being bodily compelled to rise.” 

He paused for a moment, under the influence of a strong emo- 
tion, and then continued: 

“T had made acquaintance with an old priest in the olive 
groves, a man who interested me strangely; and this place with 
its marvelous atmosphere seemed to hold a spell over me. I began 
‘to wonder, in the midst of all these strange sensations, to wonder 
about this God in Whom young and old, simple and intellectual, 
believe. When I asked some idle questions of the padre, his answers 
were brief. It was as though he replied unwillingly; he would not 
advertise his wares, so to speak. He said no more than courtesy re- 
quired, and I—I felt out of it, somehow. Something seemed to 
prevent me from acquiring the knowledge I sought, and, as is 
always the way, the less I could discover the more anxious I grew 
to know more. My old friend said a few things which impressed 
me and, Tony, I began to realize that there must be something 
higher in life than mere pleasurable existence; that there are others 
in the world besides myself, and that I am not so awfully impor- 
tant.” 

He paused again. Tony had ceased his occupation, but he 
still remained near the table where lay his photographic appliances. 

“But I didn’t want to give in,” went on Standish slowly, 
“though I was attracted, and for a day or two I avoided the old 
man. But it was.no use—I had to seek him again. All my strange 
fancies redoubled, I had no peace; ever did I feel pushed onwards. 
I hated the idea of seeking instruction. I hate it still. Yet I feel 
I must, I must become a Catholic. I don’t know why. I don’t want 
to, yet I must. It’s— it’s indescribable.” 

“I don’t think it’s quite straight of the old chap to force you 
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to join his religion,” remarked Tony after a little silence, putting 
his pencil in his mouth, as his pipe was not handy. 

“But that is what he has not done,” interrupted Mark. “He 
has almost discouraged me; curiously enough, he has put me off 
again and again. No, it is something within me that made me ask 
him to instruct me. I can’t understand it; I feel I am doing right. 
What we call our conscience tells me so, but it is sadly against the 
grain, old boy. Yet I must do it for peace sake.” 

Tony whistled. “Hypnotism,” he observed briefly. 

“I wish I could think so. But hypnotism in these days, and 
with me! No,” he added with much hesitation, “it seems as if, as 
if—someone were wishing very much that I should do this.” 

The two friends were silent for a long time. It was not Tony’s 
way to offer comments on any confidences. 

“I shall want to stay on here a bit,” Mark said at length in 
his natural tones, as he prepared to seek his own room, “but do as 
you like, Bland; do not feel tied to me. I feel I’m treating you 
rather badly, old man, but you must forgive me. I’m not myself.” 

Tony inwardly agreed with the latter sentiment. That Mark 
should humble himself to the doctrines and beliefs of any church 
was something so extraordinary that Bland shook an incredulous 
head. Certainly Standish was not himself. And as for those feel- 
ings and promptings of which the artist had spoken, they were quite 
above Tony’s head to fancy. So that gentleman betook himself to 
bed, to dream practical dreams about his own practical life. 

That there was a wonderful charm about Don Benedetto no 
one could deny, Mark least of all. If the old priest could be enter- 
taining on other subjects, he could be doubly so upon that nearest 
to his heart. Mark soon found that no matter how difficult he felt 
it to break the ice anew each day, he was held spellbound by the 
time his instruction was over. Gradually he was carried away by 
the beauty and depth of religion, and grew rapt in his new task. 
Very soon a soft love for what he was learning crept into his soul. 
He was an intelligent pupil and learned quickly, and when he was 
called upon to accept what, a few short months ago he would have 
laughed at, he could only humble himself in silent wonder. 

“I think someone must be praying very earnestly for you,” 
the priest remarked one day, taking a large pinch of snuff and scat- 
tering most of it upon Mark’s well-brushed coat. Then he remem- 
bered the young man’s story, and added with an easy familiarity: 
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“Doubtless it is little Caterina. Our Italian girls are faithful and 
they love the good God.” 

“She must have forgotten me long ago,” Mark replied. But 
the idea pleased him. 

The time of his instruction was drawing to a close and he was 
conscious of a feeling of peace and rest. The old urging feeling 
had gone, and all he desired was to quickly embrace the Faith 
which he was beginning to love with a fervor he had not known 
before. He began to understand Caterina’s love for him and, as 
God gradually became to him what He was to her, he realized how 
right she had been in giving up her lover. 

Just before he was received into the Church, he wrote to Tony, 
who had again set off on a wander: 


I am pegging away hard at my studies, and I expect to be received 
very soon. I know you'll wish me joy on the occasion, even though 
you may not agree with me. But I have a proposal to make to you 
of which I am sure you will approve. Will you meet me in Siena 
and be with me for a certain event which I earnestly hope will take 
place there after I have left Assisi a Catholic? In other words, I 
am going to seek Caterina and, if she will have me, we shall be 
married. 

By the way, I heard from Mrs. Langford, such a nice, kind letter, 
saying that you had told her about me. She congratulated me 
heartily, and added that she had always known that this would hap- 
pen. I must write and tell her what I hope to do in Siena. I think 
it will please her romantic heart, won’t it? As soon as I can I will 
fix up dates. Meanwhile, do keep yourself fairly free, like a 
good chap... . 


Old Don Benedetto led his new child out of the chapel him- 
self, a few days later. He took a very noisy pinch of snuff as they 
stood together at the foot of the path, watched by a group of peas- 
ants who were talking excitedly among themselves of the scene 
they had just witnessed in the church. The old priest remarked 
that he was sorry that his work was over, and he looked rather 
wistfully at Standish. He shook his white head slowly when Mark 
promised to return with his wife. 

“T am getting old,” he said. “I hope God will soon call me 
home.” 

His erstwhile pupil took an earnest and grateful farewell of 
him, feeling, as he turned his back upon the little hamlet, that he 
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had bidden goodbye to a real friend. He felt happy, yet gravely 
so. His great dream was accomplished, but life lay before him to 
be faced, and it could never be the same as hitherto. New respon- 
sibilities confronted him, and more would be expected of him. He 
even thought soberly of his coming meeting with Caterina, and he 
recollected that it was now two years since he had seen her. But the 
idea that she was not waiting for him still, never entered his mind. 

Bland met his friend at the station at Siena next day with 
rather a glum face. He had never expected that Mark would really 
become a Catholic, and it seemed to him to set a barrier between 
them, so that he did not quite know how he should be received. 
But as they drove up the steep street to the hotel where Bland 
already occupied rooms they chatted merrily enough. 

Mark, with a sense of friendliness which Tony greatly appre- 
ciated, forbore to seek Caterina the first day and gave himself up 
wholly to his chum’s society. But Tony felt that Mark was lost 
to him in more ways than one. 


XVI. 


When Mark went out next morning his footsteps turned at 
once in the direction of the southern part of the city. But as he 
entered the familiar streets they faltered. He could not make up 
his mind to go down the Via Benincasa, and he paced the streets 
nearby undecidedly. 

If he should chance to meet her here before other eyes, what 
should he do? How receive her? Once he thought of going back 
to the hotel until evening. But the days were at their longest and 
darkness did not fall till late, and in the cool evenings people 
would be sitting at their doorsteps. Perhaps it would be better to 
venture down the familiar streets now, and enter the little chapel. 
She might be there. 

He paced irresolutely between the tall houses, looking at his 
watch occasionally, and glancing round, half-fearing, half-longing 
to see the familiar figure. Hitherto he had not given a thought 
as to how they should meet again, and the place of their encounter 
had not occurred to him until he stood within a stone’s throw of 
her dwelling. Just before noon he turned resolutely down the 
street which led to the steep Via Benincasa, recollecting that once 
the Ave Maria rang out the chapel would be closed. 
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Of course the usual tribe of small boys and girls greeted him 
at the head of the street, offering themselves as guides. Mark 
smiled. Caterina must have formed one of such a crowd some 
ten or twelve years ago. But he told them that he knew his way, 
and shook his head to the demands for “franco-bolli.” 

He looked down the street almost timidly. But only a few 
old women sat at their doors, and one or two little boys played in 
the gutters. The little church was open and he entered slowly. At 
first, from the glare without, there seemed to be a profound dark- 
ness within, but as his eyes grew accustomed to the gloom he turned 
them eagerly to her old corner. But there was no upright figure 
standing there, no upturned face, no earnest eyes fixed upon the 
tabernacle door. He seemed to be quite alone. Then the swinging 
lamp caught his eye, and with that sense of novelty which still 
attended his every act of devotion, he sank upon one knee, making 
the unfamiliar sign of the Cross. 

A rustle and a few indistinguishable words greeted his ears 
and he turned quickly. His eyes, now used to the sombre light, 
descried something in the old corner, something half-leaning 
against a wooden seat. His pulses throbbed wildly as he rose and 
went towards it. He heard a torrent of words poured forth in a 
well-remembered tone, he saw a pair of hands clasped, and earnest 
eyes upturned in prayer. Then he imprisoned the figure in his 
arms. 

“Qh, Caterina, my darling, I have come back to you,” he 
cried in a low voice, and he felt her head drooping against his 
breast. 

“I did not expect to see you,” she whispered, kissing his hand, 
“but you are a Catholic now; I saw you kneel. I expected that. 
God is good.” . 

“Yes, Caterina, I am a Catholic now,” he said softly, “and 
I have come back to you.” 

She turned to the altar. “Ah, dear God,” she sighed. 

Mark poured out his eager love into her listening ears, and 
she smiled wistfully as he spoke. But he felt her hands thin and 
hot in his clasp and he turned her face towards the dim light and 
peered at it anxiously. 

“You have been ill, my Caterina,” he exclaimed. “Have you 
pined and drooped for me? What a brute I have been!” 

She did not reply, but her lips quivered and her brown eyes 
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filled with tears. But she smiled again as he whispered eagerly to 
her, telling her that illness would have no part in her life now that 
he had returned to love and care for her. Then she wept quietly, 
so softly that he did not know that she was weeping until her warm 
tears fell upon his hands. 

“‘Are you not happy, Caterina?” he asked tenderly. “Are you 
not glad that I have returned?” 

“Ah, so pleased, so grateful,” she murmured brokenly. 

“Do you love me still, my darling, as you loved me two years 
ago?” 

For answer she clung closer to him, but her tears continued, 
and he regarded her with anxiety, they fell so hopelessly. 

“You will marry me, won’t you, Caterina, now that I am of 
your Faith? I think it was your prayers that brought me to it. 
For these past months I have felt urged, as it were, to the Church. 
At first sadly against my will, but I could get no rest until I had 
inquired into the truth. Then, as the beauties of our Faith were 
unfolded to my listless gaze, I grew to love them and to love 
our God.” _ 

She listened eagerly, with her eyes fixed on his face and her 
lips parted. 

“When will you marry me?” he persisted, as he finished his 
story, marveling at her strange, tearful silence. 

“T am ill,” she replied gently, and shook her head. “I am 
very ill. They say I will not live.” 

“But I will make you live. You have fretted your life away 
since I spoiled your happiness. Now I shall make amends to you 
a hundredfold. I will live for you and make you love your life.” 

“Oh, I do love it,” she sobbed. 

“Then we shall be married at once,” he assured her atid 
“T will have you cured and made well and strong.” 

But she shook her head again. “I cannot marry. They say 
I am dying, and I think I am.” 

“But you will grow strong again, my love, with care,” he in- 
sisted. “See, together we will pray and ask God to give you 
strength and health.” 

“No,” she cried, “we cannot pray for that.” 

“But surely we may ask Him for anything?” he inquired 
humbly. “May we not ask Him for all we want?” 

“Yes, but not for that, not for that. I cannot—” 
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He iurned to her gravely. “Caterina, what do you mean? 
Don’t you want to live?” 

She clung to him, sobbingly, as he paused. 

“What is it, child?” he asked softly. “You are ill, my dear- 
est, and it makes you fearful about yourself. But God can give 
you back your health.” 

She bowed her head. 

“Then let us ask Him now, together, for this favor,” he said 
gently. 

But she drooped silently before him. 

“Caterina, what have you done? What is it that makes you 
hide from me? Do you think the good God wants you? Is that 
why you will not pray for your recovery?” He bent over her, and 
just caught the words she murmured hesitatingly: 

“TI know He wants me.” 

Mark did not speak at once. He was puzzled. But she re- 
peated her words more firmly and met his eyes bravely. 

“How can you know?” he asked in bewilderment. “What 
have you done, Caterina. Oh! what have you done?” 

“Don’t be angry with me,” she whispered. “Oh, Mark, you 
must understand. I felt I had to do it, just as you felt you had 
to believe. It was sadly against my will, too, and more than ever 
it is hard now, bitterly hard.” She paused, and he waited anxiously. 

“Tell me,” he whispered encouragingly. 

She bent her head so low that he had to stoop to hear her fal- 
tering words: 

“I prayed for you so hard,” she murmured, “but it seemed 
as if the dear God and His holy Mother would not listen to me. 
At first I thought it was not true that you did not believe; I was 
sure you would come back to me, and I asked the Madonna to 
send you quickly. But you didn’t come. Then I found out that 
there really were people in the big world, like you, who did not 
love God or believe in him; some, too, yes, some who scoffed at 
Him. And Don Filippo told me that I must pray very earnestly 
for them. I did, but you never came. I told the dear Mother of 
God that if only she would make you a Catholic and send you back 
to me, we would be so good. We would give all our little children 
in a special manner to her. But she didn’t answer. Afterwards, I 
thought that perhaps God would let you see His truth but that He 
might not will that you should return to me. Then I was not gen- 
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erous. I could not give you to Him without wanting you for my- 
self, too, but after a little I gave in and left it all in His hands. 
After this last Christmas I began to feel restless and unhappy, as 
if the good God was going to ask me to give Him something really 
precious. I was frightened. I found it hard to pray. But at last 
I knew what He was asking for.” 

She paused for a long time. 

“He asked me to offer my life for your soul.” She continued 
more slowly: “Since I did so, I have felt that He has taken my 
little offering, and I felt that you were being drawn nearer and 
nearer the truth. I seemed to be drawing you with my own hands. 
At the same time I felt ill and weak and I grew no better. They 
tell me I will never get well, and I know it.” 

Mark had buried his face in his hands as she spoke, and he 
did not move even when she laid a little hand upon his head in a 
mute caress. She waited patiently, the tears drying on her sad face, 
her lips moving as she prayed for strength for them both and 
uttered words of gratitude, too, for the joy that had come to her in 
answer to her prayers. At length he.raised his head. 

“Caterina,” he said, “will you come to our old meeting place 
under the cypresses this evening? We could talk there, and I 
should like to think over everything before I see you again. Can 
you walk so far?” he added quickly. 

“Oh, yes,” she responded. “I could walk there. I can walk 
a little, though I get easily tired. They do not understand my ill- 
ness; they call it a decline.” She smiled a little, but Mark winced. 

“T shall wait for you in the old place,” he said quietly, and 
as he assisted her to rise he felt how frail she was. “You are sure 
you can walk so far?” he repeated with tender solicitude. She 
nodded cheerfully. 

*‘Anywhere to meet you,” she whispered. 

He kissed her forehead, and they knelt together for an in- 
stant’s prayer. 

He drew back the fastenings of the now locked door, and she 
closed it after him, smiling lovingly as she did so. Then he passed 
into the warmth without. But though the sun shone, and the chil- 
dren laughed, there was no sunshine or music in his heart. Towards 
the bottom of the street he met an old woman slowly toiling up- 
wards. He fancied he remembered the weather-beaten old coun- 
tenance and paused hesitatingly before her. 
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“Ah, this is the signore who painted our little Caterina,” she 
said, after a keen glance at him, and the tears welled up into her 
eyes. “She is dying,” she added sadly. “She will not be with us 
long. The good God wants her, and He is taking her slowly from 
us. She was as my own helpless little babe when her mother died. 
I nursed her when she was left alone, and cared for her while her 
father sat in the church. Now he, too, is gone and she lives with 
me. But she will not be with me long.” The old woman shook 
her head and muttered a sighing prayer. 

Mark put his hand in his pocket. 

“Is there nothing you could buy for her to make her strong 
and well?” he asked. “See, if I give you some money, won’t you 
buy some medicine for her?” The woman shook her head again, 
but looked wistfully at the coins. 

“Ah, signore, the good God wants her,” she said with the 
fatalism of her class and race. © 

“But take the money,” urged the artist, “and put it to any 
use you like; get her any comforts you can, and yourself, too.” 

He hurried away, without waiting to hear her thanks and 
prayers. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE AWAKENING OF ASIA. By H. M. Hyndman. New York: Boni 

& Liveright. $2.00. 

The relations between Europe and Asia, according to the author, can 
be compared to two great tides—the tide of Asiatic invasion that swept 
over Europe for a thousand years; and the tide of commercial conquest 
that has swept from Europe into Asia. These two vast movements he 
sketches in résumé, and then proceeds to greater detail on the result of 
the commercial invasion of Asia and its future consequences. 

The book was withheld from publication for two years by the censor; 
the time was neither ripe nor propitious for such a frank discussion of 
Far East subjects. Today it is essential. Therein lies the service of this 
admirable study. Frankly an advocate of Asia for the Asiatics, Mr. 
Hyndman sums up each one of the big problems with deadly accuracy— 
the dramatic development of Japan from feudalism to capitalism in the 
short space of a century; Japan’s amazing industrial growth and her 
spread of influence in Korea, Manchuria and northern China; the awaken- 
ing of the Chinese, the real background of the Boxer troubles and the 
hideous opium traffic which will ever remain a blot on England’s history ; 
the case of misrule and the diplomacy of carpet-baggers in India, with 
the present inevitable struggle for Indian freedom. These subjects are 
vitally important to the world’s peace and progress. They are not matters 
that can be laid aside casually; they grow with the days and become more 
and more formidable. Of all the Christian powers, the United States 
alone seems to have exercised the simple principles of honor in dealing 
with China, although of late, and in dealing with other Asiatic problems, 
she seems to have fallen into the ways of the European nations. In short, 
Europe’s treatment of Asia is nothing to be proud of; Asia has had—and 
still has—good grounds for rising up to slay Europeans. 

In the long list of evils it is difficult to pick out the worst, but cer- 
tainly the most glaring was England’s opium traffic. The author assures 
us that gradually the traffic is being decreased. Recent reports from the 
Far East, however, show Japan using England’s effective weapon—she is 
planting poppy in Korea and Shantung today! 

The author sees only one solution for the Indian problem—to give 
the natives gradual but assured freedom, to readjust the abominable 
finances of that great country—in other words, to withdraw from India 
and permit the Indians to work out their own salvation. 

We can no longer speak of these Asiatic peoples as backward and- 
heathen; we have an entirely different set of circumstances to deal with 
than those that presented themselves in the Far East ten or twenty years 
ago. The East has awakened. The yellow peril has become yellow im- 
provement. The ebb is approaching—and it is time for the tide to begin 
to flow back again. 
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ALBANIA, PAST AND PRESENT. By Constantine A. Chekrezi. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 

The national problem of Albania is not local or individual, but an 
integral part of the whole Balkan problem. She stands today a land 
desolate and ravaged by many years of war and under the military occu- 
pation of Italy, France, England, Serbia and Greece. For three thousand 
years the Albanian people have been subjected to the severest tests of 
massacre and pillage and political double-dealing. Today their national 
spirit is as keen as ever. They dream of a strong and neutral Albanian 
state in the midst of the Balkans, which would relieve the tension between 
Italy, Serbia and Greece, and be the beginning of a real Balkan Confed- 
eracy. This is a country that Bismarck said “is not worth the bones of 
one Pomeranian soldier,” the same which England, Russia, France and 
Italy made a sovereign state in 1912 and handed over to an unknown Ger- 
man Prince, William of Wied. Today Albania calls out for her sovereign 
rights—and the basis for those rights are written down in Mr. Chekrezi’s 
volume. 

Although Albania has been “the foundling among nations,” the liter- 
ature in English concerning her past and present is generally scattered in 
fugitive magazine articles. This represents the first serious attempt to 
give an adequate, ccnsequential picture of the country. It is written by 
an Albanian whose education was finished in the United States, and who 
writes with a valuable perspective on both the past and the present. The 
picture he shows is of a land of great natural resources and sturdy, indus- 


trious people, constantly being invaded or infiltrated by contiguous powers 
—Greece on the south, Serbia on the north. 

Such a succinct statement of Albania cannot help but quicken interest 
in a great problem that lies before the nations today. In these pages we 
have the past and the present. Is the future to be written in the sufferings 
of a people? 


THE PLACE OF AGRICULTURE IN RECONSTRUCTION. By James 

B. Mormon. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 

As the Assistant Secretary of the Federal Farm Loan Board and 
the author of Principles of Rural Credit and Principles of Social Progress, 
the author brings to his subject a knowledge that is intimate and extensive. 
He outlines the labor problem arising on the return of peace, and 
shows the attempts that are being made by Great Britain, France, Canada 
and the United States to quiet industrial unrest by making farming at- 
tractive to the returned soldiers. 

In an orderly way, he takes up the proposed plans for land settle- 
ments in the various countries and then analyzes them, showing the 
merits and deficiencies in the different schemes. Mr. Mormon is to be 
commended for his industry in obtaining the very useful data which he 
places before the reader. However, one is not inclined to agree with 
him in his contention that in the United States the labor problem is acute 
because of the lack of opportunities for employment. 
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. But he speaks truly when he shows that the tendency in labor move- 
ments in the United States is toward the cities. As a consequence the 
farms are being depopulated. The results are and will continue to be 
far-reaching and serious in their effects. The matter is one of large di- 
mensions, and can be solved only by wise legislation born of close 
study. Mr. Mormon has made a strong plea for a really progressive, 
constructive programme regarding agriculture, and by it has contributed 
a worthy service toward a better adjustment of our post-war labor con- 
ditions. 


FATHER TOM. By Peter P. McLoughlin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. $2.50 net. 

In this volume the life and lectures of the late Rev. Thomas P. Mc- 
Loughlin have been set forth in a very pleasing manner. It is written with 
the affection and personal interest of a brother. In large measure the 
writer has drawn his material from the letters and diaries and published 
articles of the priest, thus adding the autobiographical feature to the 
chronicle of a life’s work. No one who has read the book can fail to 
share in the large affection which follows one who lives and teaches God’s 
love and law. And this “Father Tom” did in a singularly effective way. 
To many readers, not less interesting than the biography itself will be the 
ten lectures which form the second part of the volume, for the most part 
on topics relating to music. The last, “Melodies of Mother Church,” is a 
choice discourse that displays a charming scholarship. 


WHY WE FAIL AS CHRISTIANS. By Robert Hunter. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $1.60. 

In the first part of his book Mr. Hunter takes up the later career of 
Count Tolstoy, and asserts that his endeavors to carry out his conception 
of Christian duty were unsuccessful because he insisted upon the indi- 
vidualistic instead of the communistic interpretation. Mr. Hunter en- 
deavors to prove that in giving up wealth, the demands of family, and 
the privileges of his social status and in becoming one with the peasants 
even to the extent of toiling in the fields, Tolstoy was following the 
teachings of Christ. What he demands of the world today is to carry on 
where Tolstoy faltered and make communism a universal fact. Only 
thus, he insists, can we fulfill the precepts of the New Testament, and 
only thus can we escape the cataclysm which is inevitable if the present 
economic situation is permitted to continue. 

Mr. Hunter obviously writes from a profound personal conviction. 
His book, however, leaves three big difficulties unanswered: first, his in- 
sistence that only in communism can the precepts of Christ be fulfilled is 
based upon a false interpretation of Christ’s teachings; second, how is 
universal communism as a practical matter to be effected; third, will com- 
munism justify Mr. Hunter’s claims for it and insure the happiness and 
contentment of mankind? One cannot help feeling that the industrial 
programme outlined by the American Catholic bishops offers a solution 
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eminently more sound, more practical, and more certain of fulfilling a 
noble end than the communism advocated by Mr. Hunter. 

His book, however, will not have been written in vain if it helps to 
make men realize that industrial unrest can be settled only when the rich 
display toward the poor the Christian characteristics of sympathy, gen- 
erosity, and justice. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. A Verse Sequence in Sonnets and Quator- 
zains. By Russell J. Wilbur. With an Introduction by William Hard. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.00 net. 

The present collection of sonnets and “fourteeners,” the fruit of 
Father Wilbur’s long and deep admiration for his subject, is a character- 
_ sketch in verse of Theodore Roosevelt. Most of the pieces appeared, 

just before Colonel Roosevelt’s death, in The New Republic, where they 
attracted attention both as the work of a priest and on their own account. 

It is a composite portrait, which attempts in a series of sharp, vivid 

flashes a presentation of the manifold traits that went to make up a pe- 

culiarly complex personality—in its less admirable as well as in its 
really noble phases. This entire acceptance of the facts gives the book 
its merit as biography, and as biography it has unusual excellence. 

Looking at the poems purely as literature we are obliged to give a 
much more qualified approval. They are, like their subject, vigorous 
and downright rather than subtle and fine. On the score of thought and 
content the sonnets are unexceptionable—sometimes humorous and in- 
genious, often incisive and penetrating, always striking and bold; it is 
in their workmanship, their technique, that the deficiency lies, a matter 
perhaps not to be wondered at when it is considered that practically all 
of the pieces were composed in a single month. 


BOLSHEVISM. By John Spargo. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50 
net. 

This is a scholarly treatment of a subject of absorbing interest. 
The author, who at the entry of the United States into the war was too 
true an American to remain allied with the Socialist Party, has pre- 
sented a comprehensive study of an outgrowth that is new in name but 
old in reality—the cruel dictatorship of an unscrupulous minority. Mr. 
Spargo knows the men he speaks of, and has been in intimate touch with 
internal conditions in Russia. He therefore speaks with the authority 
born of knowledge, and patently without prejudice. His condemnation 
is that born of the mind and the inelasticity of logic. Because he is 
logical he has reached his present conclusion as to those Americans who 
inexplicably look with favor upon Bolshevism. 

Mr. Spargo opens his volume with a historic résumé of the social 
and economic conditions in Russia previous to the outbreak of the World 
War. He then shows the rise of the Russian people in the different revo- 
lutions which had as their purpose the overthrowing of the oppressive 
yoke of Tsarism and which culminated on March 15, 1917. From this 
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period on the author gives a critical survey of the transition from Bour- 
geoisie to Bolsheviki. He delineates the failure of Kerensky and at- 
tributes it primarily to the sabotage of Lenine and Trotzky and other 
Bolshevik leaders, who under the guise of proletarianism were making 
ready to seize the government by a coup d’état. 

As a believer in Social Democracy, Mr. Spargo has taken great 
pains to show that Bolshevism is in no sense synonymous with the doc- 
trines of Marx. His philosophy is at times open to question, but his logic 
in Bolshevism is inevitable and praiseworthy. - 


COMMON SENSE DRAWING. By Eleanor Lane. New York: Krone 

Brothers. $5.00. 

The teacher called upon to teach art work will find this a very valu- 
able addition to her library of practical and helpful text-books. 

All of the material is simply and clearly planned, so that the teacher 
will be able to present the lesson to the class in the natural sequence of 
normal development and interest. 

The book is profusely and splendidly illustrated, beginning with 
lessons suitable for pupils from the first grade and graduated through 
the eighth grade. The one question which might arise is whether or not 
the lessons are too far advanced for some of the pupils in the grades 
for which it is intended. 

This book particularly emphasizes the teaching of lettering and 
perspective and is a very practical and valuable contribution to this phase 
of art teaching. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A BROWNING LOVER. By John Walker 

Powell. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.00 net. 

There is something challenging about the author of The Ring and 
the Book that invites battle. And battle there is. Browning clubs, 
Browning symposiums, Browning fellowships—the gentleman must be 
attacked in mass formation, terrible in its ardor for the fray. And the 
reason? Browning’s was the sublest intellect in poetry since the days 
when men created worlds anew about the cheer of the Mermaid Tavern. 
Mr. Powell’s book is one word more in an unending bibliography of 
volumes about Browning’s message. 

It has its merits, its platitudes, and its prejudices peculiar to the 
author’s theology. At times it is nebulous, though not in a Sordello 
fashion; at times it is merely impressionistic; at times it is too busied 
in making, if not much ado about nothing, at any rate much ado about 
the obvious. It is not a minutely scholarly work, but then it does not pre- 
tend to be one. In a word, the book is a personal interpretation of 
Browning’s genius, with an especial stress on the poet’s artistic gifts and 
his concepts of philosophy and theology. While all of Mr. Powell’s 
readers will not agree with him in all of his own theological ideas, there 
is much in the book that will be stimulating to them and worthy of their 
praise. As it chances, the preface and the last chapter are the sanest and 
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the most inspiring sections of the volume. And one of the most far- 
reaching results of this book and of other books on the subject will be 
to make us renew an acquaintance with the best the poet has to offer 
us. Browning is not always a joyous companion or a safe guide; but 
he is one of the ten cr twelve worth-while poets in English literature. 


THE HILLS OF DESIRE. By Richard Aumerle Maher. New York: The 

Maemillan Co. $1.50. 

The author of The Shepherd of the North has given us here a love 
story that begins with marriage, instead of moving toward it as a climax. 
The tale is worked out in scenes that vary widely, ranging from an old, 
erstwhile fashionable section of New York to the open country, traversed 
in a gypsy van, and crossing the seas to France, where the topmost peak 
of the hills of desire is reached under the tragic conditions of a military 
hospital set on fire by German shells. It is a journey of the spirit 
as well as the body; many misunderstandings and heartburnings are ex- 
perienced before our heroine, now a Red Cross nurse, finds her wounded 
soldier-husband and drags him from the flames, saving his life at the 
risk of her own, to be rewarded by complete reunion, with all that was 
dark cleared away. 

Though the novel is somewhat loosely constructed, thus lacking much 
of the gripping quality the author is so well able to impart, it has many 
moments of strong and beautiful appeal that preserve continuity of in- 
terest. 


CYNTHIA. By Leonard Merrick. With an Introduction by Maurice 

Hewlett. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.75. 

Save in a few exceptions Leonard Merrick has been set down as 
a novelist’s novelist. Until the recently issued limited edition of his 
works he cannot be said to have commanded popularity, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of The Man Who Understood Women and Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth. During the past few months, however, he has be- 
come a steady seller. This change of a whimsical popularity naturally 
piques one’s curiosity. Are general readers improving their standards? 
Have they arrived at Merrick’s plane? 

Here is Cynthia, for example. It is the tale of a young novelist 
who marries the daughter of a prosaic man of commerce, and is not very 
successful. He contends with the misunderstanding of his people, pov- 
erty; he yields to the temptation of “easy money;” he writes books for 
popular authors—and in turn becomes popular. The story swings from 
London to Paris to London. It is full of discouragements and futile 
strivings and failures. These, doubtless, make up the events of every 
beginning author’s life, and in that the tale is nothing unusual. But where 
it does differ from the hosts of other stories on similar themes is in the 
character of Cynthia Kent, wife of the young novelist, and in the finish 
of style and characterization for which Leonard Merrick is justly famous. 

The book, in reality, is a study in the growth of a young girl’s 
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soul under the hard circumstances of being an author’s wife. It is a 
novelist’s novel from the viewpoint of the novelist’s wife. Merrick’s pen 
has a facile way of sketching in women, of giving them life and being 
and tenderness and charm. Cynthia is one of his most successful women. 
You are glad to have met her. She is very distinct. She is very real. 
Real women characters are what make a good novel. Perhaps we have 
come to appreciate this fact. Perhaps that is why Leonard Merrick’s 
popularity is experiencing a remarkable return. 


FIFTY YEARS OF EUROPE, 1870-1919. By Charles Downer Hazen. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Professor Charles D. Hazen of Columbia, the author of an excellent 
text on Europe since 1815 and of a war book, Alsace-Lorraine under 
German Rule, has written an authoritative manual of European history 
since 1870, which should be of inestimable value to students in under- 
standing the remote and precipitating causes of the Great War. Such a 
volume would have received a hearty welcome in the days of the S.A.T.C., 
when college instructors were attempting to instruct student-soldiers in 
the War Aims course. In a text of this kind aside from sifting an immense 
amount of detail, selecting the really important, and compressing into 
small space a world of material, the great difficulty is in attaining coher- 
ence and unity. This Dr. Hazen has accomplished by elaborating the 
thesis that: “There was a certain tragic unity to that intervening period 
between the Franco-Prussian War and the World War, the shadow of the 
former, the dread of the latter hovering over the minds of men, full of 
menace, inspiring a recurrent sense of uneasiness and alarm.” 

The nationalization of Italy and Germany under the blood and iron 
policy of the Houses of Savoy and of Hohenzollern is followed by an 
account of the War of 1870 with its disastrous results and abominable 
Treaty of Frankfort. The third chapter is given over to the German 
Empire, its constitution, working government, the Kulturkampf, Bismarck 
and the Socialists, social reforms, and the formation of the dual alliance. 
The Germans are characterized as a people of great qualities, but endowed 
with so little political talent that they were submissive under an autocratic 
military system. 

With Bismarck, the author is out of sympathy save in his attack 
against the Church and the teaching orders. The same moderate anti- 
clerical bias is noticeable in the following chapter, “France under Third 
Republic,” in his description of the Dreyfus case and the separation of 
Church and State by the persecuting and confiscatory acts commencing 
with the Law of 1901. However, a decided attempt is made to deal fairly 
with the papal question in the consideration of Italy since 1870. The 
account of Great Britain and Ireland is especially good, and the treatment 
of the Irish question is eminently fair. Short chapters deal with Austro- 
Hungary, the British Colonies, the Partition of Africa, the small sovereign 
states, the Balkans, Russia, the Far East and the Balkan Wars. In the 
last hundred pages the World War is viewed in the conventional way of 
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a lay lecturer who has drawn from a considerable wealth of material. 
While naturally such an account can neither be scientifically accurate 
nor detached, it is doubtful if a better outline of the war is available in 
brief form. A bibliography and several additional maps would make 
the book much more serviceable for student or reader. 


MY ITALIAN YEAR. By Joseph Collins. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Certainly there are parts of this book that fall within the meaning 
and purpose of the well-known list of things “that never would be missed.” 
Some of the author’s reflections on the religious side of Italian life are 
among them. He observes, quite correctly, that there is religion among 
the people. But it troubles him, inordinately, we think, that the Italian 
peasant does not inquire into the validity or righteousness of the Church’s 
teaching. He is troubled, too, about Benedict XV’s neutrality during the 
war. Although he is an enthusiast about Italy, and for the most part has 
good words to say about the land and the people, he can scarcely lay 
claim to being an authority on Italian problems. 


THE FOUR ROADS. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

In these days there are novels and again novels, but the reader 
will wander far before he will discover a more exquisitely told story 
than this of a Sussex farming family and their reactions to the war. We 
say “exquisitely told story” advisedly, since the style qua style is nearly 
beyond praise—simple, lucid, supple, delicately and yet firmly phrased, 
brimming over with the light and sound and scent and color of an 
English countryside. Moreover, it is marked by a rare restraint proper 
to the real artist. For example, this is the way in which in two sentences 
the author not so much announces as suggests the death of Tom Beatup 
in battle in France, sentences by the way which seem almost worthy to 
stand beside Thackeray’s on Waterloo and the death of George Osborne. 
After describing the round of daily tasks of Tom’s young wife in her 
Sussex home, the novelist gives us a peaceful picture of her as she lies 
asleep. “She lay very still—nearly as still as Tom was lying in the 
light of the moon. . . . But not quite so still, for the stillness of the 
living is never so perfect, so untroubled as the stillness of the dead.” 
Merely that, nothing more. 

The characters of the story are most human and are sharply and 
clearly delineated. In the person of Mr. Sumption, the poverty-stricken 
minister of the squalid little congregation of the Calvinistic Bethel, the 
author achieves a real triumph. This ex-blacksmith with his large 
and noble nature, preaching his terrible doctrine of fire and brimstone 
and the last Judgment, stands out in heroic proportions, and the scene 
where, under the stress of the news of the execution of his son as a de- 
serter in France, he falters in his belief in predestination, is presented 
with a masterly and poignant art. 
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The jacket of the book describes the author as a realist, but there 
is in her work nothing of the morbid, the mean, or the debased, which 
we have come to associate with that word. Rather this story of humble 
lives is characterized by a fine simplicity, wide tolerance, and a mag- 
nanimous outlook. And the style, which is the adequate medium for its 
subject, is a pure delight. From end to end of the book there is not a 
single weak or slovenly sentence. 


THE DAY OF GLORY. By Dorothy Canfield. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co. $1.00 net. 

With this collection of stories and sketches we are disposed to find 
the unusual fault that the content is too brief. These scenes of France 
during the war are written with such strength and delicacy, and in a tone 
so exquisitely, understandingly sympathetic, that they attain individuality 
notwithstanding the vast bulk of the literature of which they form a 
part. Only one of them is not directly concerned with the war, a visit 
to Lourdes. This is told in a manner to win for the non-Catholic author 
the appreciative thanks of all Catholics. She does not find it neces- 
sary to tell us what she thinks of the stupendous act of faith she wit- 
nesses, but in a lovely spirit of tenderness and compassion tells us what 
she sees. No miracle is vouchsafed on this occasion to strengthen hope 
and relieve the ineffable pathos she records. This fact, however, is 
gained only by inference, since she does not mention it, so wholly free 
is her narrative from the least shadow of depreciation; nor does she fail 
to tell, at length, of the great night procession in the pouring rain, with 
candles, and shouting hymns of praise, of the pilgrims whose faith bids 
them rejoice in the Lord always, even when the longed-for answer to pe- 
tition is withheld. 


SOCIAL STUDIES OF THE WAR. By Elmer T. Clark. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

If one takes Dr. Clark’s book seriously, he cannot but come to the 
conclusion that its author is a bigot who, because of his peculiar point 
of view, does not know the truth, or worse, knows it and willfully mis- 
represents it. 

In his first chapter, “Immorality in Europe During the War,” sup- 
posedly personal observations, he startles by extravagance of statement. 
But whatever inclination there may be to believe him is totally destroyed 
by the chapters on “What Does Ireland Intend?” “The Roots of the 
Irish Questions,” and especially “The Pope and the War.” 

When Dr. Clark leaves the semi-political and takes up the purely 
religious, as he claims he is qualified to do, he becomes absolutely ridic- 
ulous. One cannot bear with patience such statements as the following: 
“Yet the greatest opportunity in the realm of religion today is possessed 
by the Roman Catholic Church—and so it seems plain, that if Rome 
would consent to make the adaptations demanded by the spirit of the 
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age, she would come into a new influence. These adaptations would have 
to run the entire course of her life . . . That action would have to be 
accompanied by a radical change of heart and attitude toward the en- 
tire question of scholarship, and especially as it affects the Bible and the 
doctrines of the Church. This would mean the overthrow of the authority 
of the Church in matters of dogma, the upsetting of the entire range of 
traditions which are unsupported, the opening of the minds of all people 
to whatever light may be in the world, and the beginning of a new edu- 
cational method among them.” And this is only one of many! 

It is impossible to review satisfactorily a volume containing so many 
misstatements and breathing the spirit of narrow New England Protes- 
tantism. 


“THAT ARCH LIAR, FROUDE.” By Ernest R. Hull, S.J. New York: 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 35 cents. 

Between June 29th and August 7th, 1918, the Times of India (Bom- 
bay) carried on a controversy on the Church of Rome in relation to the 
Anti-Conscription Policy of the Bishops in Ireland. Father Hull in the 
pages of the Examiner commented on the discussion, and refuted every 
statement that maligned the Catholic Church. He has arranged these 
articles in pamphlet form, not only to show up the unfairness of the 
average Protestant controversialist, but “to teach the modern newspaper 
a lesson of greater caution and reserve in the future.” 

The brochure defends the Anti-Conscription manifests of the Irish 
Bishops, shows the absurdity of the English No-Popery campaign that 
followed it, answers a dozen or more objections on the Armada, the claims 
of Pope Gregory VII, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, etc., and gives 
testimony after testimony from non-Catholic sources of the utter unre- 
liability and dishonesty of Froude as an historian. 


DANGEROUS DAYS. By Mary Roberts Reinhart. New York: George 

H. Doran Co. $1.60 net. 

Mrs. Reinhart has given us a novel of social conditions in this coun- 
try immediately preceding and during the war. It is an extensive study, 
including the menace of the alien enemy plottings in the industrial world, 
as well as the selfish inertia and frivolity of gay, fashionable circles, 
with the gradual awakening of some of its units to patriotic duty and 
sacrifice. Though unnecessarily long, it is readable; the characters are 
recognizable types and the various complications and side-issues well 
knit together. It lacks any feature unique or striking enough to project 
it from the mass of products from this thoroughly worked field, but iso- 
lated, is eligible as a fair transcript of contemporary American life and 
thought. This is unfortunately true of the finale, obviously presented as 
being beyond cavil, wherein the elopement of Clayton Spencer’s faithless 
wife enables the husband to find married happiness with another woman, 
under the sanctions of propriety and convention. 
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MR. DOOLEY ON MAKING A WILL AND OTHER NECESSARY EVILS. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 

It is difficult to write a review of anything said by Mr. Dooley. All 
one can do regarding any fresh remarks by the old philosopher is to say 
that the new book is just more of Mr. Dooley. And in this volume there 
is a whole lot. He philosophizes on so many sundry and diverse sub- 
jects that one wonders from what Pierian Spring this homely speaker 
has drank, so keen is his insight into human nature, so penetrating his 
logic and his humorous sarcasm so engaging in its etchings of man’s 
frailties. We may differ as to the cure of our ills, social and economic, 
but of this we can be sure, that if there were more Mr. Dooleys, and 
more extensive application of his philosophy of life, we should soon see 
our troubles disappear proportionately. 

We do not recommend the reading of Mr. Dooley. We insist upon it. 


THEIR MUTUAL CHILD. By Pelham Grenville Wodehouse. New York: 

Boni & Liveright. $1.60 net. 

Readers in search of diversion will find it in this contribution from 
Mr. Wodehouse, who seldom disappoints in this respect. The humor 
of the earlier portion is so exuberant as to verge upon farce, causing 
misgivings as to the possibility of keeping it up successfully to the end 
of a book of goodly proportions. After a time, however, the author un- 
expectedly turns on a current of seriousness and we find ourselves follow- 
ing the marital troubles of Kirk and Ruth Winfield. Much of their diffi- 
culty, as well as their final reconciliation, is centred in their small son, a 
delightful infant, whose upbringing along lines of the most advanced 
method of white-tiled, sterilized sanitation is a source of deep dissatisfac- 
tion to his father. The wit the author brings to play upon this subject 
is keenly edged with satire. 

Mr. Wodehouse does not permit himself to exaggerate beyond plausi- 
bility; his treatment is satisfactory, even in the graver phases. These 
are sufficient to give the book reason and substance, but not to affect its 
character as entertainment of the lighter sort. Most of the content is 
genuinely funny; and all of it is clean. 


THE DOINGS OF RAFFLES HAW. By A. Conan Doyle. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

Eighteen or nineteen years ago when Raffles Haw first saw the light 
of print, Conan Doyle was in the heyday of his reputation as the creator 
of Sherlock Holmes. Today it is refreshing to turn again to these pages. 
For the story of Raffles Haw, which being extravagantly mysterious, is a 
big and powerful yarn. The evil that immense wealth can bring—that 
is the basis of the story; its action and mystery, however, is concerned 
with how the character makes and spends his billions. 

In the same volume are two characteristic Sherlock Holmes yarns 
—The Red-Headed League” and “The Boscombe Valley Mystery,” the 
former having all the fine flavor of romantic detection that brought Doyle 
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his repute and popularity. Now that he has gone in for Spiritism, 
one has to be thankful that he left us this delightful heritage. His earlier 
work is by far the best and has the most claim for permanence. 


THE LIFE OF THE PARTY. By Irvin S. Cobb. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. 60 cents net. 

The life of the party was Mr. Algernon Leary, the well-known law- 
yer, who attended the festival—a child-party for grown-ups—clad in pink 
rompers, to represent himself at the age of four. How, after he had 
made his adieus at three o’clock of a cold winter’s morning, he lost suc- 
cessively his taxicab, his overcoat, his money, his way in Old Green- 
wich Village, and his reputation as a respectable citizen, is told in a 
series of Cobbesque complications. Finally, a fugitive from cold, fright- 
ened landladies and outraged policemen, the desperado in pink rompers 
breaks through a friend’s transom and ends his triumphant evening in a 
total collapse. 


COMPLETED TALES OF MY KNIGHTS AND LADIES. By Beatrice 

Chase. (Olive Katherine Parr.) New York: Longmans, Green & 

Co. $1.75 net. 

Miss Parr tells us, in her prefacing note, that White Knights on | 
Dartmoor and Tales of My Knights and Ladies are recalled from cir- 
culation, and this present volume is to be considered “the permanent hand- 
book of the Crusade.” The said Crusade was, it will be remembered, or- 
ganized by the author, with the codperation of Mr. John Oxenham, for 
the spiritual defence of the fighters in the Great War from their most 
formidable enemy, the social evil. The end of the war has ended the 
work which it brought into being. This history of the movement con- 
tains, in condensed form, the essential substance of the two earlier books, 
with some additional material, bringing the story to a close, in which the 
author bids farewell to her knights and proclaims the Crusade as emin- 
ently successful. The record is now published in durable, attractive bind- 
ing, making it a companion for her former Dartmoor books. 


THE CHRISTIAN MONARCH. By Rev. William Couch. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00 net. 

We sympathize with the author of this little brochure, in his pro- 
test against the modernistic spirit of the “Life and Liberty” movement 
in the Church of England, which is being fostered by men of the type 
of Dr. William Temple. Such men, he says, see “no finality even in the 
Creeds of the Catholic Church—no conclusiveness in the ‘faith once de- 
livered to the saints.’ They seem to confuse the revelation of God with 
man’s appreciation of it.” 

Again we agree with this zealous high Churchman in his denuncia- 
tion of the attempt to democratize the Kingdom of God contrary to the 
will and institution of its divine Founder, Jesus Christ. 

But how pitifully weak is his attempt to prove the divine character 
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of “the Protestant Church, by law established.” He may deplore the 
modernism of the present Bishop of Hereford, and object to the English 
Parliament passing a marriage law against the Church’s wish, but by 
what authority does he condemn them both? Only by the right of 
private judgment which the Broadchurchman and the Erastian claim to 
follow with equal right. There is only one solution—the acceptance of 
the papal claims. The Pope is the only guarantee of the Church’s free- 
dom from the anarchy of heresy and schism. 


MOMENTS WITH THE CONSOLING CHRIST. By the Rev. John 

Dillon, LL.D. New York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. 75 cents. 

In this little volume the prayers of The Imitation of Christ are ar- 
ranged for prayer and converse with Our Lord as Our Teacher, Refuge, 
Rest, Strength, Hope, Light, Mercy, etc. As the Bishop of Newark observes 
in the preface, for five centuries men and women have gathered courage 
and comfort from the thoughts of Thomas 4 Kempis. So personal is the 
message his writings convey that, open them where you will, the passage 
that first meets the eye will seem a personal message to each individual 
soul. 


BAKER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF MUSICIANS. Revised 
and enlarged by Alfred Rémy, M. A. New York: G. Schirmer Co. 
Doctor Theodore Baker’s Biographical Dictionary has been the com- 

panion of musicians and music-lovers for the past nineteen years. Mr. 

Alfred Rémy has done a great service to music students in revising and 

enlarging the scope of the work and bringing it up to the present day. 

He has increased the size of the original work by adding some two thou- 

sand biographies of the famous musicians of later times. He has covered 

many phases heretofore unthought of with unusual thoroughness. The 
matter of pronunciation is especially taken care of without going too 
deeply into the subject of phonetics. The preservation of Dr. Baker’s 
original idea in apportioning the space to the composers and aligning 
the necessary facts without overestimating or underestimating the position 
of the composers is the most notable feature of the work. In the difficult 
matter of appraising biographical material the compilers of this useful 
work have shown fairness, discretion and discernment. No doubt there 
are some omissions, but this is inevitable in a list of six thousand names. 
It is an invaluable work for classes of History of Music. 


THE NEW EARTH. A prophetic vision. By Henry Hadley. Words by 

Louise Ayres Garnett. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co. $1.00. 

This is one of the new American musical compositions of which we 
may well be proud. The emotional and spiritual content of the text is 
inspired by the rebirth of our world through pain and sacrifice. The poem 
breathes throughout lofty thought and an appealing sincerity. The verse 
is strong of rhythm and vivid in imagery, and of exceptional beauty and 
power. Mrs. Garnett has divided her poem into five parts, under such 
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headings as: “Sword of Deliverance,” “Comrades of the Cross,” “The 
Unconquerable,” “The New Vision of Peace,” “The Song of the Marching 
Men.” Mr. Hadley in setting the text to music has followed in matter 
and mood the emotional contrasts of the verses, avoiding over-elaboration 
in favor of a large simplicity and a clarity of utterance. The opening is 
strong and truly majestic. The strongly dramatic opening chorus, the 
appealing Agnus Dei for alto solo, the exquisite “Lullaby” for women’s 
voices, the superb march movement for chorus at the very end of the work, 
deserve special comment. The last number is built upon a virile march 
theme, used with striking effect through the entire cantata. The brevity 
of the work gives the strength of concentration, and the music is inspira- 
ional for both soloists and chorus. 


THE DREAM OF MARY. A Morality. Music by Horatio Parker. 

New York: H. W. Gray Co. 

This beautiful cantata is both simple and sublime. The play, of 
which the “Morality” forms a part, depicts “the childhood of a saint.” 
Its beauty and innocence of any but a pure melodic appeal gives it a 
decided religious flavor. 

Solo voices and adult chorus are required for the proper rendition of 
the cantata, besides a children’s chorus and organ accompaniment. The 
text as a whole provides a superb framework, upon which the composer 
has spun his colorful tonal tapestry. The work is inspired, beautifully 
written, the union of text and music being a marvel of true interpretation, 
in keeping with the spirit of the play. It is an effective piece of writing 
‘and the themes themselves are quite simple, well within the ability of the 
pupils of academies and members of church sodalities. The music is of 
dignified and melodious appeal. It deserves more than ordinary favor, 
and cannot fail to create an excellent impression if competently inter- 
preted. It is a most appropriate presentation for the sacred seasons of 
the year, such as Advent or Lent. 


THE WILL OF SONG. A Dramatic Service of Community Singing. 
Devised in Codperation with Harry Barnhart by Percy Mackaye. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. 70 cents. 

Mr. Mackaye has become rather widely known in the last decade or so 
for his masques, pageants, civic rituals, and similar productions. The 
present work, which was put together in codperation with Mr. Harry 
Barnhart, a director of communal singing, is marked by a certain innova- 
tion which the authors look upon as having very important consequences 
in this particular field. This is the invention of the so-called Group 
Person owing to the necessity the authors felt for evolving communal, 
and not simply individual, Dramatis Personae for communal drama. 
This composite Group Person is a choral unit which symbolizes such 
ideas as Love, Joy, Liberty, and Brotherhood, and is enacted by the 
audience itself under the leadership of a few outstanding symbolic figures 
such as Will, Soul of Earth, Spring, Play, Song, and Imagination. Like 
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most modern efforts at symbolism the ideas of the present production 
are rather hazy and indefinite, and the literary appeal of the whole is 
very slight. But a much more impressive effect would probably be wrought 
by an actual performance. 


A PRIMER OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Rev. Francis 

Gigot, D. D. New York: The Paulist Press. 60 cents. 

This work offers to Catholic youth a much needed text-book of Bible 
history. The author is well known in Biblical literature. The Primer 
is a wonderfully complete and connected narrative of the Old Testament. 
The chronology of the Douay version of the Bible is followed throughout; 
debated questions are carefully avoided and the story of the Old Testa- 
ment is told in clear and concise language especially suited for children’s 
developing minds. A special merit of the work lies in the illustrations that 
are calculated to make the work concrete and easy to understand. The 
dates set at the head of various chapters give the reader an orderly pros- 
pectus of the sequence of events described in the work. References to the 
books of the Old Testament placed at the beginning of the chapters will 
encourage the youthful reader to peruse the books of the Bible, and to 
become more thoroughly acquainted with the Sacred Scriptures. The dic- 
tion of the Primer will gain in smoothness on future revisions; the high 
merit of the work will soon make new editions necessary. 


LYRA ANGELICA. Motets in honor of the Blessed Sacrament and 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Written for two or three equal voices with 
organ accompaniment. New York: J. Fischer & Bro. Score, 80 cents; 
voice parts, 60 cents. 

This is a beautiful example of smoothly melodious, tunefully devout 
Church melodies. Nine are written for two equal voices and three for 
three equal voices, either male or female. Six of the number are Bene- 
diction Hymns, five hymns in honor of the Blessed Virgin, and a Veni 
Creator Spiritus. All of the motets are simple, combining originality 
and worth of musical thought with exceptional musical skill in the effec- 
tiveness of the harmonies. It is an ideal collection for a small male choir, 
and especially adapted for chapel exercises in convents and academies. 
The themes are quite simple, the harmonies dignified, the text and notes 
happily blended. The accompaniment is very melodious and admirably 
suited to the voice parts, the beauty of which it serves to bring out. 


COLLECTION of stories entitled True Stories for First Communi- 
cants, told by a Sister of Notre Dame (St. Louis: B. Herder Co. 90 
cents), contains many stories of the childhood of the Saints calculated 
to inspire faith and arouse piety. Among them those of Tarcisus, Gemma 
Galgani, Jean Baptiste Vianney and Blessed Julie are especially to be 
commended. ; 
But, while all things are possible with God, and faith-may remove 
mountains, stories of miraculous occurrences far removed from the normal 
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experience of the child are of doubtful pedagogical value in laying the 
bases of faith and piety. On this score we take exception to some of the 
stories included in this little volume. If true, they should be accom- 
panied by full names and dates. Otherwise they are valueless. 

The illustrations are done by W. Pippett; it goes without saying that 
they are charming. 


ATECHISM NOTES COMPILED TO ASSIST TEACHERS (Dublin: 

Brown & Nolan, 30 cents), are clear, simple, and to the point. They 
are based on the Maynooth Catechism, follow its order, in some parts page 
by page, but will be found exceedingly useful in conjunction with any 
Catechism of Christian Doctrine. Simple explanations of words and 
phrases are given, though these are meant as aids, not substitutes for the 
words of the teacher. 

The notes furnish a reliable framework for instruction. An appen- 
dix, containing explanations of the chief prayers used by Catholics, of 
the feasts and fasts, the central devotions, vestments and the Prophecies 
of the Messiah, will prove helpful also to converts and adult Catholics 
seeking short explanations on such points. 


IBLE STORIES FOR CHILDREN BY A CATHOLIC TEACHER 
(New York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, 50 cents), contains twenty-five 
stories of the Old Testament History, from Creation to the Machabees, and 


about forty stories of the Life of Christ adapted to children from ten to 
twelve years of age. 

The lessons of the events are very simply and naturally pointed out, 
but not dwelt upon; that is left to the teacher. Altogether this little volume 
forms an extremely welcome addition to this branch of literature for 
juveniles. We trust it will meet with the cordial reception it deserves. 


HE VICTORY OF THE GARDENS, a pageant in four episodes, writ- 

ten for the United States School Garden Army, by E. A. Murphy, is 
suitable for presentation by a very large number of children of all school 
ages from primary to high school. Exact stage directions for scenes and 
costumes are given. For the music such airs are indicated as will be 
found suitable, not only to the rhythm but also to the spirit of the various 
parts. Mother Earth gives of her bounty and the pageant ends with the in- 
vocation of the “God of All Nature,” a harvest hymn. 


CHARMING volume of selected Tales from Hans Andersen, with 

illustrations, comes from the press of J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 

phia. It forms one of the Children’s Classics (sixty cents), so attractive 
for gift books. 


HE full text of the Treaty of Peace with Germany is provided in the 
September publication of the American Association for International 
Conciliation (407 West 117th St., New York City). 
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LANT PRODUCTION, by Ransom A. Moore and Charles P. Halligan, 

B. S. (New York: American Book Co.), presents to teachers and stu- 
dents, or to all classes of farmers and horticulturists, clear, practical in- 
formation and guidance as to crops, fruits, gardens, trees (ornamental as 
well as useful), landscape gardening and, in fact, every branch of in- 
struction for all who cultivate the soil for profit or pleasure. Ample illus- 
trations add to the value and interest of the book. 


RANSACTIONS OF THE ILLINOIS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

FOR THE YEAR 1918 is an interesting issue for all concerned with 
the history of the State, as the centennial meeting of the society was held 
in April of that year. 


‘THE CHATTERJEE’S PICTURE ALBUMS, a series of five paper-bound 

albums containing sixteen really beautiful color reproductions of the 
works of Oriental artists, are published in Calcutta at the Modern Review 
Office. Price, two rupees each. 


ACH FOR BEGINNERS IN ORGAN PLAYING, edited and compiled 
by Edwin Shippen Barnes ($1.50), will interest young organists who 

are pursuing serious work on the pipe organ, as it is the first practical 
work of its kind for beginners on the pipe organ. A wealth of Bach litera- 
ture in its simpler form is supplied to the beginner by this collection. Mr. 
Barnes in his “Foreword” says: “The intention in preparing this volume 


has been to provide, in an easy and accessible form and in a logical se- 
quence, the very easiest organ compositions of Johann Sebastian Bach.” 
The arrangement of the volume is admirable. The compiler has carefully 
provided directions for phrasing, fingering, and metronomic guidance, 
thus affording every possible aid for an exact performance of the easier 
works of the great contrapuntist. 


VISION OF MUSIC, by H. M. Gilbert (New York: H. W. Gray Co., 
4 425 cents), is unquestionably novel and interesting. The poem is one 
of the most beautiful of Father Faber, and the music, so effectively set to 
the poem, is of exceptional melodic and harmonic beauty, displaying origi- 
nality and power. All the varying moods of the lyric are strictly con- 
formed to, the rich melodic material weaving itself into a richly colorful 
tapestry of sound. It is essentially religious, yet it will be found attractive 
for secular choruses as well as church choirs. 


HE story of the old-time troubadour, who turned from the world, en- 

tered a monastery and later, as Bishop of Toulouse, codperated with 
Saint Dominic and Simon de Montfort in putting down the Albigenses, 
will be told in dramatic style in Mr. Thomas Walsh’s latest book of poems, 
Don Folquet, which the John Lane Company announce among their Fall 
publications. This tale, full of literary and controversial contrasts, marks 
the first introduction into English literature of the grim Folquet or Foulc- 
ques of Marseilles. . 
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FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Aux Etats-Unis, a French reader for beginners, by Adolphe de Mont- 
bert (New York: Allyn & Bacon, $1.20), is a companion volume to the 
author’s La Belle France, which it may follow or precede. 

Its chief interest for the student is its portrayal of how American cus- 
toms strike a Frenchman visiting the United States for the first time. A 
second interest is found in the colloquial character of the work and its 
Gallic flavor. 

Pedagogically the book meets the need of a first and second-year 
French reader. It consists of vivid narrative and idiomatic conversation 
supplemented by notes and a questionnaire. The illustrations and the map 
furnish additional material for conversation. The vocabulary contains all 
the forms found in the text. Aux Etats-Unis and La Belle France are the 
result of a frank and earnest effort to strengthen the bonds between the 
two great Republics by giving the American youth a grasp of the practical, 
everyday colloquial France, an understanding of the French land, lan- 
guage, and point of view, a sympathy for the French attitude of mind 
and an appreciation of the admirable French qualities of head and heart. 
The work is attractively printed. 

Dominicales, by Eugene Duplessy, directeur de “La Repose” (Paris: 
Pierre Téqui), is the first of a three-volume “Sermonaire.” It extends from 
Advent to the Feast of St. Joseph. The author, who is well known by Cat- 
echists and Apologists, wishes to preach the Gospel, instruct the faithful, 
defend religion, to reach the different audiences that a parish priest has 
most frequently before him, to be an aid to his confréres, not a substitute. 
He has truly realized his desire. His work will be of the greatest service to 
priests, and will also make agreeable reading for the faithful. 

Gabriel Beauchesne presents the third volume in Canon Louis Prunel’s 
Cours Superieur de Religion: Les Mystéres. This volume is devoted to the 
mysteries of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Redemption, with an 
appendix on the Blessed Virgin Mary. With rare felicity, M. Prunel 
attains the object which he proposes for his course: to give in exact terms 
the substance of doctrinal teaching upon each of the articles of Christian 
Dogma without omitting any important question and, on the other hand, 
to make his work intelligible for people in the world, by avoiding detailed 
developments and purely technical problems. The exposition is solid, and 
always clear; controverted questions are summed up in a most satisfactory 
manner, without taking part in any of the quarrels between Catholic 
Schools. The Course has already rendered great service to many believers 
who wish to be instructed, and to unbelievers seeking light. 

Santa Rita, a sacred drama by F. Aurelio Palmieri, 0. S. A. (Florence, 
1919), deals with the death of St. Rita’s sons, her entrance into the con- 
vent, some of the miracles performed by her as an Augustinian Nun, and 
ends with her saintly death. The characters are well drawn. The drama 
gives evidence of unusual ability and should become, if translated into 
English, very popular as a play for academies. 





‘Recent Events. 


Some notion of the chaotic conditions in Russia 
Russia. _ may be given when it is stated that during the 
past month in European Russia alone (i. e., leav- 
ing out of account the movement of Kolchak’s forces in Siberia), no less 
than nine military operations have been on foot. These may be sum- 
marized as follows: 1. German-Russian forces drive the Letts back and 
capture Riga; 2. British and French warships in Riga Harbor clear for 
action; 3. Two divisions of Esthonian troops thrown against the German- 
Russian forces; 4. Russo-Esthonian troops under General Yudenitch on 
the front southwest of Petrograd advance, cutting that city’s rail com- 
munication with Pskov, and even, so latest reports state, capturing the 
suburbs of Petrograd; 5. Counter-revolution against the Bolsheviki re- 
ported in progress in Petrograd; 6. Martial law declared in Moscow; 7. 
General Denikin continues advance on Moscow from the south; 8. General 
Petlura, leader of the anti-Bolshevik Ukrainian army, declares war on Gen- 
eral Denikin; 9. The Polish army makes further advance, capturing 
Dvinsk. 

The salient feature of the situation is that though the various forces 
operating against the Bolsheviks are many, they are each acting from 
different motives and in several instances are mutually hostile among 
themselves. In some cases the reasons are clear. The German-Russian- 
Lettish imbroglio, for example, seems to have arisen as follows: Colonel 
Avaloff-Bermondt, commander of an anti-Bolshevik force operating near 
Riga, the Letvian capital, sought permission of the Lettish Government 
for the passage of his troops to the Russian frontiers. The Letvian author- 
ities, fearful that their autonomy and independence of Russia would be 
thus endangered, refused this permission, whereupon Colonel Avaloff- 
Bermondt entered into an alliance with the German troops under General 
Von der Goltz and advanced against Riga. He has proclaimed Courland 
and Mitau as belonging to the Russian General Government and has as- 
sumed the title of Governor-General. Severe fighting has taken place 
between the Russo-German forces and Lettish troops reénforced by Estho- 
nians. With the aid of tanks, aéroplanes and gas the Russo-Germans broke 
through the Lettish lines west of Riga, and their advanced guard entered 
and occupied Riga itself. Later reports state that the Letts have repulsed 
further attacks with sanguinary losses to the enemy. British warships 
have become involved in the fighting, having been fired upon by Russo- 
German forces, and an unconfirmed report declares a British force has 
been landed in or near the city. 
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Offers of an armistice made by Colonel Avaloff-Bermondt have been 
rejected by the Lettish Government. Troops are being mobilized every- 
where in Livonia and the neighborhood of Riga preparatory to the struggle 
against the invaders. Various rumors as to the Russo-German alliance are 
in circulation. The French version is that the anti-Bolshevik are Russians 
first, and Germanophiles or friends of the Allies afterwards. According 
to this version the Nationalist Russians in the west, failing to get the sup- 
port they sought from the Allies, became busy with an appeal to the Pan- 
Germans, with whose help they set up a new “West Russian” Government, 
whose banner the Pan-German and reactionary army of Von der Goltz 
forthwith adopted as useful camouflage. The Von der Goltz movement 
is considered primarily anti-Bolshevist in character, though it has in the 
background the ambition to resurrect German influence in the Balkans. 

The two most important military moves of the month have been the 
advance of General Yudenitch on Petrograd and that of General Denikin 
in the south on Moscow. General Yudenitch’s northwest army, which is 
composed of Russians, Letts, Esthonians, and Lithuanians, has been attack- 
ing Petrograd on a line from Pskov through Riga to the Gulf of Finland. 
A late report states that Kronstadt, the Petrograd citadel, has surrendered, 
but this has not yet been confirmed. It is known, however, that a general 
advance on Petrograd has been effected by the anti-Bolshevist army, in 
which thousands of prisoners have been taken, and heavy gains made 
on the entire front. Gatchina, which is considered the strongest position 
this side of Petrograd, has been captured by the Yudenitch forces, and 
the early fall of Petrograd is looked upon as a practical certainty. This 
news is supported further by reports of serious fighting in Petrograd be- 
tween adherents and opponents of the Soviet régime. The “counter revo- 
lutionaries” are reported to have taken possession of several important 
buildings and Government institutions. Competent observers are of the 
opinion, however, that the Bolsheviki are still powerful and that the forces 
of the Soviet Government will put up a stout resistance before they are 
overcome. It is believed that the Yudenitch advance came as a complete 
surprise to them. Not expecting an action on the northwestern front, they 
were bending all their energies to dealing with Denikin in the south. 

General Denikin’s advance against Moscow, the Soviet capital, has 
reached Ore, an important railroad centre two hundred and thirty-eight 
miles south of Moscow. Two batteries of artillery, thousands of pris- 
oners and great quantities of material have fallen into his hands. Denikin 
is pressing his attack on a two-hundred-mile front, advancing northwest 
steadily and systematically on parallel lines of railway. The most impor- 
tant result of his progress is that he now has behind him vast and rich 
tracts of Russian territory. It is clear that his progress against the prin- 
cipal Bolshevist army has compelled the Soviet Government to reduce 
their strength in other theatres, thus enabling the Russian northwestern 
army under Yudenitch and Kolchak’s Siberian forces to make considerable 
advances. 
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Large quantities of war material have been supplied by the Allies 
to the White armies under Denikin, and it is upon this assistance from 
the Allies that Denikin’s series of successes has largely depended. The 
French General, Mangin, whose recall to Paris from command of the 
Eighth Army was recently announced, has been instructed to proceed to 
South Russia and join General Denikin. He is to be accompanied by 
Basil Maklokoff, Russian Ambassador in Paris, their mission being to 
coordinate the policy of the anti-Bolshevist Governments. General Hol- 
man of the British Army has been with Denikin for several months, super- 
intending the delivery of uniforms, tanks, aéroplanes, and other equipment 
furnished to the Southern Russian army by Great Britain on behalf of 
the Allies. 

A disquieting feature of Denikin’s situation is the declaration of war 
upon him by General Simon Petlura, the Ukrainian military leader. Vio- 
lent fighting has been reported between the two forces. The attitude of 
Denikin’s troops has long been hostile towards the Ukrainians, whom they 
regard as traitors to Russia since they made peace with Austria and Ger- 
many even before the Bolshevists, thus preparing the way for the peace of 
Brest-Litovsk. For a time the Ukrainian forces and those under Denikin 
effected a junction in their common effort against the Bolshevists, but 
recently the Ukrainian troops withdrew, leaving a gap between them and 
Denikin’s troops through which the remainder of the Bolshevist force 
which had been driven out of Odessa are working their way northward. 
The Ukrainians are reported to have attacked the volunteer army under 
Denikin north of Odessa. 

With regard to the Poles, Denikin’s army considers them as allies, 
and negotiations are in progress to establish permanent contact between 
them. To all appearances, Denikin is firmly established in Kiev, the 
Ukrainian capital. The Bolshevists have been counter-attacking heavily 
with reénforcements drawn from the eastern front, but these attacks have 
been repulsed, and Denikin is again taking the offensive. His left, how- 
ever, is exposed to an attack from either Bolshevists or Ukrainians, and a 
junction with the Poles would greatly strengthen this position. 

From Admiral Kolchak’s front comes a report of a Bolshevist retreat 
along the whole line, which is considered more than a mere strategic trans- 
fer of troops to the south against Denikin. The advance of the Siberian 
army under Kolchak since the resumption of his offensive on September 
Ist, has been carried out with few reverses to a distance averaging seventy- 
five miles along the whole front. The advance of several portions of the 
lines has been made against serious resistance and counter attacks. Volun- 
tary enlistment among the refugees behind the Kolchak lines has been 
stimulated by the offer of bonuses and of subsistence for the families 
of volunteers, and it is now proceeding faster than the men can be 
equipped. Fifteen thousand volunteers were enrolled in September. 

Late in September reports were persistent that Kolchak had handed 
over the chief direction of the All-Russian Government to Denikin and 
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subordinated himself to that chief, but this has since proved false. 
Kolchak is still the titular leader and as such has issued a proclamation 
calling for an assembly of the Zemstovs of the All-Russian territory to be 
held at the end of October. 


The Von der Goltz adventure in Courland and 
Germany. the Baltic states still continues to be the outstand- 
ing feature of the German situation. There has 
been constant interchange of notes on the subject between the Supreme 
Council of the Allies at Paris and the German authorities at Berlin. Early 
in the month Germany delivered to General Dupont, commander of the 
Interallied Mission at Berlin, a memorandum declaring that it had recalled 
General Von der Goltz, had stopped pay, supplies and munitions to the 
German troops there, and was doing everything possible to bring about the 
withdrawal of the German soldiers. General von Eberhadt has been ap- 
pointed in place of General Von der Goltz to take charge of the evacua- 
tion. The memorandum insisted that Germany had exhausted its means 
of coercion, and requested the appointment of an allied commission to 
visit the Baltic provinces and verify this fact. According to Swiss advices, 
the German Government further issued a proclamation to the German 
troops exhorting them to withdraw from Russian territory in order to 
avert the blockade of Germany and other military measures threatened by 
the Supeme Council. 

The German reply to the Allied note demanding withdrawal was con- 
sidered unsatisfactory by the Supreme Council, and Marshal Foch was in- 
structed to draw up a new note. Diplomats and military men of all the 
Allied and Associated Powers are agreed that the troops under General 
Von der Goltz are a menace to Entente interests as they are now operating 
and should be withdrawn. But there is a great difference of opinion as to 
the best means of effecting their disarmament and disbandment. A con- 
siderable number of Von der Goltz’s troops are for the most part men 
whose properties have been ruined by the War, and they have sought the 
Baltic provinces as a pioneer country where they could re-establish their 
fortunes. Many of them are Germans who were expelled from Alsace- 
Lorraine, and there are numerous sea-faring men without prospect of 
employment, because Germany lacks a navy and merchant marine. Con- 
sequently they are foot-loose, desperate and eager for any adventure and 
ready to follow any bold leader. In the opinion of experienced Entente 
officers who have recently been in the Baltic territory the Berlin Govern- 
ment unquestionably has lost control over the Baltic troops, which are 
estimated as anywhere from 50,000 to 200,000 men. 

As a result of the attack on Riga by the combined forces of Russians 
under Colonel Avaloff-Bermondt, and Germans under Von der Goltz, de- 
mands were made on the German Government that German ships on the 
Baltic be recalled to their home ports and that all others be forbidden 
to leave. The Allied and Associated Governments have engaged them- 
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selves to help the German Government get German troops out of the 
Baltic provinces. A portion have already been withdrawn under stringent 
orders from Berlin, and Von der Goltz himself is reported to have urged 
upon his troops the necessity of withdrawing to save Germany from a 
renewal of the blockade. 

The German Government’s position is difficult to describe. Technic- 
ally it is faultless. It has addressed proper orders to the troops and for- 
bidden supplies to be sent them, but plotting is still carried on with Berlin 
for its centre. South German troops still go adventuring into the Baltic 
regions, and the Government is rather colorless in its declarations. 

Marshal Foch’s latest note declares that full responsibility for the 
Baltic situation rests upon the German Government, and that the coercive 
measures now in force will not be lifted until the German troops with- 
draw behind their own border. The Allies possess the power of advanc- 
ing from the Rhine to occupy Frankfort and Mannheim and, in addition, 
British and French warships are in the vicinity of Riga. Foch’s note 
accuses the German Government of double-dealing in the Baltic situation, 
but leaves a way open for further diplomatic correspondence. The note 
does not appear to deal with the immediate situation growing out of the 
German attack upon Riga, but refers to the German offensive as a violation 
of the armistice, and objects to the formation in Courland of a German- 
Russian Government. 

A further peculiar complication in the Allied-German interchange of 
notes on the Baltic situation is afforded by recent invitations from the 
Entente that Germany join in the blockade of Soviet Russia. This apparent 
contradiction in Allied councils is due to the fact that the Supreme Coun- 
cil ever since last July has been considering movements to stamp out 
Bolshevism and that this has just found issue. The Foch note, on the 
other hand, is the result of considerations of a much more recent and 
pressing problem—the continued presence and activity of the German 
forces in the Baltic. The indications are that the German reply to the 
suggested plan against Sovietism will neither be an unconditional refusal 
nor an indication of assent. It is said that Germany will suggest the in- 
stallation of an international commission to deliberate on the proposition. 
Meanwhile the official answer to the invitation will be deferred until the 
Government has had an opportunity to consult the Scandinavian and other 
neutral Governments. 

In a recent address to the National Assembly, Chancellor Bauer, dis- 
cussing the future status of the German army, explained that full reduc- 
tion of the army would be impossible until the Peace Treaty came into 
force, but announced that two months after ratification of the Treaty 
the army would be definitely reduced to 200,000. He also said that, owing 
to the amount of business before the National Assembly, new elections 
would be impossible before spring. A bill providing for Economic Coun- 
cils was being rapidly prepared, the Chancellor announced, in the hope 
that they would be able to begin operations with the New Year. He said 
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the aim was to establish an obligatory Arbitration Court to settle trade dis- 
putes and thereby limit strikes to the utmost. 

‘The German authorities have begun the evacuation of the first and 
second zones in Schleswig complying with the Peace Treaty conditions. 
The International Commission is preparing the arrangements for the ple- 
biscite to decide whether the regions involved shall remain German or join 
Denmark, and is making plans for the administration of the districts. 


The French press expresses surprise and regret at 
France. the action of the Supreme Council in inviting 
Germany to join in the blockade of Bolshevik 
Russia. Among the possible consequences forecast by the commentators 
is that it will afford Germany, in her negotiations with the Russians, an 
opportunity to say that Germany alone is able to lift Russia out of the 
wreck. It is also asked whether this note is not likely to neutralize the 
effect of Marshal Foch’s ultimatum regarding the Baltic. Some writers 
even predict that Germany will use the Council’s invitation as a ground 
for claiming equal treatment and immediate admission to the League of 
Nations. 

The text of the note inviting Germany to participate in the blockade 
of Soviet Russia shows that Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Finland, 
Spain, Switzerland, Mexico, Chile, Argentina, Colombia, and Venezuela 
also have been invited to initiate measures to prevent their nationals from 
engaging in any trade with Bolshevist Russia. The measures recommended 
are: (1) Refusal of permission to sail to every ship bound for a Russian 
Bolshevist port, and the closing of all ports to ships from Bolshevist 
ports. (2) Similar regulations to be adopted with regard to all goods 
destined for Russia by any other route. (3) Refusal of passports to all 
persons to or from Bolshevist Russia. (4) Measures to be taken to hinder 
the banks from granting credit to commercial undertakings in Bolshevist 
Russia. (5) Refusal by the various Governments to permit its nationals 
any facilities of intercourse with Bolshevist Russia, whether by post or 
wireless telegraphy. The preamble of the note declares that the open 
enmity of the Bolsheviki is directed against all Governments and that pro- 
grammes of international evolution, circulated by the Bolsheviki, consti- 
tute a grave danger to the national security of all the powers. As every 
increase in the capacity of the Bolsheviki for resistance increases this 
danger, it would be desirable for all nations wishing peace and the re- 
establishment of social order to unite in resisting Bolshevist government. 

The formal ratification of the Peace Treaty with Germany has been 
indefinitely postponed. The decision not to complete the formal ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty at this time was due chiefly to the inability of the three 
ratifying powers on the Entente side to make the necessary preparations to 
carry out provisions of the Treaty which must be attended to within a brief 
time after the actual ratification. Moreover, the delay in formal ratifica- 
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tion seems due also to the desire to have the United States participate in 
all the steps for the enforcement of the Treaty with Germany. American 
delegates to the Peace Conference are of opinion that the Conference will 
adjourn December Ist at the latest. They expect that the final action of the 
American Senate will be known by November 15th, and they calculate 
that a fortnight will then be sufficient to clean up the rest of the work of the 
Conference. Reports are also current in Peace Conference circles that 
the Conference may be replaced by a council of ambassadors presided 
over by M. Pichon, the French foreign minister, with Marshal Foch as 
his adviser. 

While official announcement of the ending of the state of war has not 
yet been made, it is provided that the promulgation of the ratification of 
the Peace Treaty will be considered the date for the cessation of hostilities. 
The French Senate has ratified the Peace Treaty and also the Franco- 
American and Franco-British Defence Treaties. President Poincaré has 
signed a decree of general demobilization effective upon “the cessation 
of hostilities.” 

General rejoicing by the press over the ending of the censorship 
marked the return of a state of peace to France. Military control, not only 
of the press, but of all public measures for the control of movements of 
travelers across the frontiers as well as within France; the supervision of 
ports, restrictions on importations and other matters which have been in 
the hands of army officers have now passed to the civil authorities. The 
right of requisitioning is terminated, and the military authorities have also 
lost jurisdiction over certain crimes and misdemeanors, no longer having 
the right to search private property. 

The election of a successor to President Poincaré is now only three 
months distant, yet Parliamentary elections to choose members of the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies must first be held, as these, in joint ses- 
sion at Versailles in January, must elect the tenth President of the Re- 
public. 

Results of the coming election are regarded as more obscure than any 
since the fall of the Empire in 1870. This is all the more true because of 
the death of 500,000 voters in the War, the coming of age of an equal 
number of new voters, and the anticipated modification of party lines by 
new issues resulting from the War and reconstruction. As an example of 
this last, the coming election will be the first since 1870 in which the Re- 
public will not be attacked by Royalists or Imperialists. Imperialists have 
virtually disappeared, and the Royalists have abandoned their demand for 
the return of the Duke of Orleans to become King of France. 

Conservatives who were not Royalists, but strong Catholics, and had 
kept up the fight against the anti-clerical tendencies of the Republic, have 
announced that they finally accept the separation of Church and State and 
merely count upon an unprejudiced execution of the law. This has made 
possible the negotiations now under way for an alliance of all parties 
except the extreme Socialists in certain departments, including that of the 
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Seine, which embraces Paris, the object being the union of all political 
forces in France opposed to the Bolsheviki and the extremely radical trend. 


Fiume throughout the month since our last notes 

Italy. were written has continued to be the salient fea- 

ture in the news from Italy, but it is easy to ex- 

aggerate the importance of the controversy. The Italian Premier and 

Government have continued to show a firm front of opposition to d’Annun- 

zio and his followers, and signs are not lacking that within the next 

month a solution, on the basis of compromise, will be found to this vexed 

question. What the nature of that compromise will probably be, and the 
chief incidents in the situation during the month, are indicated below. 

At first the method adopted by the Italian Government to bring the 
Fiume rebels to terms was blockade and starvation, but at the beginning of 
October the Government issued orders to lift the blockade, and Italian 
authorities in the vicinity of Fiume received instructions to allow mail and 
foodstuffs to pass into the city. The decision was taken after the Govern- 
ment had examined and discussed a protest from the Fiume National 
Council. The military blockade, however, against the soldiers and civilians 
entering the city was continued. 

An incident that threatened further complication of the Italian situ- 
ation was the landing of American sailors on the lower Dalmatian coast 
late in September, who seized Trau, previously occupied by irregular 
Italian soldiers operating in sympathy with d’Annunzio. The landing of 
the American forces was at the request of the Supreme Council 
at Paris, in which the Italian Government has representation. Under the 
Allied agreement Italy was in control, by the Treaty of London, of that 
part of the Dalmatian coast extending down the east coast to Port Planca, 
but not so far as Trau. Later, a second landing of American marines was 
made at Spalato, ten miles further down the coast from Trau, to prevent 
outbreaks between Italians and Jugo-Slavs. The adjoining coastal regions 
are being patrolled by Italian, British, and French forces in addition to 
the Americans. 

As the latest effort at solution of the Fiume imbroglio, Foreign Min- 
ister Tittoni has made the following proposal: He asks only the annexation 
to Italy of the district of Volosca, lying between Fiume and Trieste, in 
order to establish again a boundary between the enlarged Kingdom of 
Italy and the proposed buffer state, Fiume. Signor Tittoni further asks 
that the Island of Lagosta be added to the other Dalmatian Islands assigned 
to Italy under the original division of these islands between Italy and Jugo- 
Slavia. His project, besides making Zara, the capital of Dalmatia, a free 
city, provides that it be represented diplomatically by Italy. 

This proposal by the Italian Government has found many adherents 
both in Italy and in the other countries. It seems to be favored even by 
d’Annunzio himself, who, according to late dispatches, has sent a message 
to Premier Clémenceau requesting him to take the initiative in securing 
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from the Allied Governments a declaration making Fiume a free port. He 
has also drafted a manifesto inviting Serbians and Italians to recognize 
mutual national rights. Altogether the prospects are good for an early 
solution of the Fiume difficulty. 

The other principal event of the month in Italian politics was the 
ratification of the German and Austrian Peace Treaties by royal decree, 
Italy being thus the first Allied power to complete ratification of the 
Treaty with Germany, and the first to take steps towards approval of the 
Austrian pact. The Italian action in ratifying the German Treaty by decree 
—a power vested in the King, when a Treaty does not affect a frontier 
alteration—is expected to assure the speedy bringing into effect of the 
document signed at Versailles, June 28th. The Treaty stipulates that it 
shall become effective when three powers besides Germany have ratified it, 
and official notice of their action has been deposited. Besides the Italian 
ratification, both houses of the British Parliament have now ratified the 
Document, and also the French Chamber of Deputies and French Senate. 


October 22, 1919. 


—— — ——— 


A special note sent out by the publishers of “The Catholic World” 


to its subscribers on October 16th, informed them that the November issue would 
appear much later than the usual date of publication. The delay was due 
to no fault of the publishers: but to a walk-out of the pressmen of the local 
unions of New York City in protest against their own International Union. 
The latter would not sanction a strike by the Local Unions and believed that 
all Local Unions ought to abide by the contract which through the International 
they had made with the employing printers. 

All requests for a compromise have met with a deaf ear from the Local 
Unions and up to date they have refused to call off the walk-out. 

Our readers will note that the type dress of the present issue is not the 
same as usual, but this also was unavoidable. Moreover, the extraordinary 
difficulties encountered in publishing have no doubt resulted in typographical 
errors ond imperfections in printing. 

We regret the delay in publication, but we wish to assure our readers 
that all the work done on this issue of “The Catholic World” as upon its 
other issues have been Union labor. 

If the present conditions continue to prevail the publication of succeeding 
issues will probably be late also, for which we ask the patience and forebear- 
ance of our subscribers. 





With Our Readers. 


FTER pursuing a course of murder, pillage and satanic cruelty, the 
Russian Bolshevist leaders have abandoned their so-called principles 
of Soviet rule. Communism in land is abandoned; differential wage is re- 
established—men who work better get more pay; also those who direct 
enterprises are not only permitted but actually invited to receive very 
large salaries. The same leaders protest now that they will protect indi- 
vidual ownership and the rights of the individual to the fruits of his labor. 
It remains to be seen, as Mr. Herbert Hoover recently stated, whether 
we will learn by the lesson given in Russia and Hungary or whether we 
will be plunged into the same abyss and, after sorrows and disaster, pain- 
fully reconstruct that which we now have. 


* * * * 


OLSHEVISM must be warded off, not only that the new democracies 

of the world may grow, but that our own democracy may live. And if 

America fails, democracy throughout the world will die. In the recent 

War America made a great and heroic sacrifice. The spirit of unity, of 

generosity, of unselfishness that led her to fight for a principle, will have 
to be maintained if the fruits of the victory are not to be lost. 

Many have interpreted the victory as a long-sought opportunity to 
get for themselves more of this world’s goods. They have reduced it to 
an ignoble scramble for material wealth. During the War labor, mechani- 
cal manual labor, had the world and society at its mercy, and knew it. 
Capitalists, no doubt, benefited by the war; labor benefited equally, if 
not more. 

* : * * * 

a has always maintained that its claims were just: founded upon 

the necessity of a living wage. It claimed and won the sympathy of 
the multitude because capital was in the seats of power and influence. 
Capital could outrage the moral law and there was none to bring it to 
task. Labor would never descend to the despicable, immoral deeds and 
practices of capital. It would never enter into combines that would merci- 
lessly throttle the small competitor; it would never wantonly destroy pro- 
ducts to increase cost by diminishing supply. It would never amass capital ; 
indeed, capital and all connected with it was the object of its scorn and 
hate. Clothed in self-righteousness, labor appealed to the public and 
won the public’s approval. 


* * * * 
‘T JNQUESTIONABLY organized labor is not only the friend, but has 


been and is the saviour of the laboring man. Without it his cause 
is dead; without its power capitalism would never have been brought to 
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do him justice. Mr. Gary put himself in a hopelessly bad position re- 
cently when he said he would not negotiate with the representatives of the 
men who worked in the steel plants. The men have a right to be heard; 
they have a right to organize. But the same eternal moral law governs 
capitalist, labor organization and individual laboring man alike—indeed 
every man or group of men. The laboring man has no more right to be 
dishonest than any other man; nor have the labor organizations such a 
right. The laboring man, if he is receiving a just, living wage, has no 
right to hold up industry; no right to play the highwayman and declare: . 
“More money or I won’t work.” He has industry and society by the 
throat. He can strangle both if he wishes, but he has no right to do so. 

The laboring man has no right to break his contract, so long as his 
contract does no serious injustice. The laboring man has no right to 
destroy his product in order to raise its price. The labor organization has 
no right to amass such capital as will enable it to carry on warfare against 
those who have no capital, and thus win out. 


* * * * 


T is a great and far-reaching question, in which one may balance the 

long, untold wickedness and unscrupulous inhumanity of capital against 
the laboring man. But it is certainly true that whoever violates the moral 
law of God loses in the end. The laboring man profited most by the War; 
he is profiting most now. He does not hesitate individually and through 
his union to demand and to obtain the highest wages that he can. His day 
is here, and he must get all he can. It is not a question of justice, but of 
opportunism. But opportunity does not constitute moral right. Money 
makes no man happier, wiser or better. If all the wealth of the United 
States were distributed equally among all its citizens they would be no 
better off than they are today. A nation that measures its soul by gold 
has gone a long way towards infamous decay. Alas, that it must be 
said that this is the attitude of the laboring man and the labor union today. 
There are those among the leaders who are trying to save the situation, 
who see the deep chasm ahead, but their efforts are often futile. A radical, 
disintegrating spirit is driving toward destruction. Labor today commits 
the very sin that roused its righteous indignation against capitalism. It 
has learned all too well from the master it affected to despise. It com- 
plained of the capitalist who destroyed five hundred pianos to increase the 
price of pianos. But it will ask for a five-hour day and for forty-four 
hours a week and a higher wage. 


+ * * * 


ABOR once charged capitalism with being “soulless.” Undoubtedly 
some strikes today are justifiable. Wherever inhuman and unjust 
conditions exist, men may and should strike if other means fail. But 
men who have “gone out”on strikes where no unjust conditions exist 
will tell you frankly that morality, Christian teaching have nothing to 
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do with the case: that they want shorter hours and higher pay—and if 
they can get it, they would be fools to let the opportunity slip. Justice 
they have never stopped to consider. Or, if it troubles them, they brush 
it aside, saying they must follow the majority: that they belong to the 
Union and must stand with it or be blacklisted. They must follow 
whether its demands are just or unjust. Could anything be more “soul- 
less” than this? 


* * * * 


N the present situation, the dignity of Labor is fast evaporating. The 
personal relations of the employer to the employee are getting quite 
beyond the control of both. The homely virtue of justice, of giving 
just payment for a wage received, has gone by the board. It does not 
trouble the conscience of the working man. The individual is merged 
in a great movement; he has lost his identity; his personality; his Chris- 
tian worth as a man. He is a small, unimportant wheel in a great ma- 
chine. Personal morality, personal responsibility, personal worth are 
superseded by the law of might and of force. Labor with its new and 
untold power, in its turn, will crush everything in its path to greater 
might and greater force. 

In the great sacrifices of this country, attendant upon reconstruction 
and readjustment, Labor has not shown itself heroic. On the contrary, 
it grows more and more selfish every day. Multiplied strikes have 
caused a deficiency of production in this country which it is estimated 
amounts to ten millions a day. Mr. Hoover stated recently that the most 
startling economic phenomenon in Europe was its demoralized industrial 
production. . 

Labor knows the result; knows the consequences. In all fairness 
it may be asked: Is Labor bearing its fair share of sacrifice here for the 
rehabilitation of our country? 


* * * * 


T is permissible for any man to repudiate his former radical views; 
but those who sponsor them cannot repudiate the ultimate responsi- 
bility for every act generated by them. Theorists, orators, philosophers 
are often far from intending that their pronouncements should be logic- 
ally reduced to action. When their readers and followers so reduce them, 
they are even surprised. Mr. Foster, a labor leader of today, wrote 
some time ago that the enemies of capitalism were “no more careful to 
select weapons that were ‘fair,’ ‘just’ or ‘civilized’ than is a householder 
attacked in the night by a burglar. . . . With him the end justifies the 
means. Whether his tactics be ‘illegal’ or ‘moral’ or not does not con- 
cern him, so long as they are effective.” 
It is highly improbable that Foster has really repudiated his radical 
views. And it is morally certain that they have affected and influenced 
thousands of working men. His attitude before the Senate Investigating 
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Committee was shifting: he explained his statement “that scabs ought 
to be ruthlessly exterminated,” by saying that he meant they ought “to 
be educated.” He stated that no consideration of “legality” or “religion,” 
“patriotism,” “honor,” “duty,” should stand in the way of “effective tac- 
tics”—although he added that all of these terms are relative terms. And 
he still advocates “race suicide.” 

These, he maintained, were his personal views and had nothing to do 
with the strike he had organized. But it is surely not comforting to think 
of his present position and power, when we remember that neither pub- 
licly nor by writing has he ever repudiated the views he took such pains 
to disseminate when he was a Syndicalist and an Industrial Worker of 
the World. 

Is it not more likely that such men have entered the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to turn it to their own radical, unprincipled purposes— 
to socialize, as John Fitzpatrick put it, “the basic industries of the United 


States?” 
* * * * 


| res war has shown what is the fate in time of even the greatest phy- 
sical force nation in the world. Any organization that follows its 
leadership, any organization that does not build on justice and right will 
go the same road of failure and of defeat. The pity of it is that the 
road is always-strewn with desolation and ruin and death. 


> 
—_— 





HE failure of President Wilson’s Industrial Conference is lamentable 
and significant. The President performed a real service to social 
justice and peace, or attempted to do so, when he acted. He endeavored 
to bring together a body of men who are experienced in industrial life 
and to gain through their good offices some insight into the larger poli- 
cies in industrial directions, which will fit into the newer social life 
whose formation we are now preparing. The attempt failed. The labor 
group withdrew and renewed the sense of confusion of which the country 


is conscious. 
* + fia * 


pes LICT always narrows vision and intensifies activity. The indus- 
trial conflict has developed two conflicting codes of justice, those 
of employer and union which are at variance in principle and policy. 
Property rights and authority, based on ownership or control of capital, 
are in conflict with human rights as these are defined by labor. There 
is, however, a vast section of the industrial world wherein we find rela- 
tive peace and satisfactory adjustment of differences. The full force of 
actual and latent differences is brought out by the well-known issues 
that came to expression in the breakdown of the Industrial Conference. 
Peace must come as it usually comes in complex situations through 
compromise in policy, restoration of mutual trust and the grasp of wider 
views of social welfare in which party interests must take a subordinate 
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place. There is scarcely a doubt that employers reconcile their own dif- 
ferences in this way and labor unions no less. 


* * * * 


T this moment in our history, and in the history of the world, there 
is supreme need of a patriotism which breeds toleration, patience 
and mutual confidence. Our national intelligence is challenged quite as 
much as our common good will. The latter we can control by adequate 
moral force and worthy motives. Our intelligence is limited, rather our 
understanding of relations, rights and the drift of social forces. Good- 
will can accomplish wonderful things when there is universal confusion. 
A world wrenched out of its harmony does not promote clear thinking, 
much as we need it. If increased production is a crying need now, we 
have not yet found the way to insure it. Perhaps a study of the spirit 
and methods of The Truce of God during and after the eleventh century 
might help us to recover the Peace of God in which the way to social 
justice might be found. 


-— 
~sih 





N the welter of industrial conflict which is the aftermath of war; 
when might still battles against right to sway classes and men, the 
ovation to Cardinal Mercier, as “one whose name has fired the heart and 
imagination of America as almost none other in this war,” is deeply sig- 
nificant. The universal acclaim of the spiritual ringing through every 


utterance of press and people reveals the secret altar where men wor- 
ship, the leadership men crave. Justice and Charity must triumph. 
America will be true to the basic ideals of her being. Men still worship 
and follow Christ after they have crucified Him. 


* * * * 


PRACTICAL world is skeptical. It requires the test; it seeks for 
41 proof. “Because,” said the spokesman of the Protestant Episcopal 
Convention to the Cardinal, “we see in your career something of the 
print of the nails do we greet and honor you as a great shepherd and a 
great Christian leader.” The world’s testimony to “moral strength” 
that is “not an abstraction: the strength of men and women willing to en- 
dure and to suffer—to die rather than be dishonored,” was voiced by ex- 
Justice Charles E. Hughes at the Merchants’ Association of New York 
City. When “strength needed a voice;” “justice needed a voice;” “hu- 
manity needed a voice;” “religion needed a voice,” Cardinal Mercier 
spoke. “The guns of the Huns could silence Antwerp, but they could not 
silence Mercier. Physical force can meet and overthrow physical force, 
but physical force cannot meet and overthrow spiritual force, deriving 
its constant sustenance from faith in an ever-living God.” Mercier “mobil- 
ized” the spiritual resources of mankind. His victory is “priceless be- 
cause it has reénforced our confidence in the eternal verities.” Cardinal 
Mercier demonstrated, so said the presiding officer, Mr. Breed, that “the 
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surest guide for men and nations in the hour of peril is a simple faith 
in a righteous God.” 

“Through all the trouble and terror, I never once doubted God’s 
justice”—“T had a duty to fulfill; I fulfilled my duty,” are the Cardinal’s 
simple summaries. 


* * * * 


HE “shining light for all time” of “lofty example” in spiritual stan- 
dards, is the motif running through the addresses of the Bar As- 
sociation of New York, met to pay homage to “so brave a champion of 
right and justice.” “No soldier, no statesman, has so intimately spent 
our imagination,” is its estimate. “We followed him, his deeds, his 
ministrations; we heard his voice across the sea, and we believed what 
he said and we knew what he said was true.” He seized the opportunities 
for service of his great position “with a power and devotion as nearly 
supernatural as human power and devotion can~attain.” His power was 
that of “a holy man, clothed with the power of the Spirit,” his victory 
in what seemed “an unequal contest” was that of “the holy man sustained 
by the mighty forces of religion and morality.” 

In his letter of regret that he could not participate in the Bar As- 
sociation’s tribute to this great exponent of the moral bases and philoso- 
phy of law, Mr. Elihu Root, the great jurist and leader of the American 
Bar, said, “Cardinal Mercier gave voice to the conscience, the humanity 
and the sense of justice of Christian civilization. He was the embodiment 
of moral power standing alone and undefended. His clear and fearless 
appeals for the right against foul wrong stirred the better instincts of 
men the world over, and by the compelling force of a great example 
lifted them up to the level of sacrifice and daring. 

“The underlying truths of the moral world are the same in all re- 
lations. They are the same in the religion of which he is a Minister, 
in the moral philosophy of which he has been so long a teacher, and in 
the foundations of the jurisprudence which this Association seeks to make 
a living force in the administration of the law among a free, self-govern- 
ing people. 

“By membership in this Association, Cardinal Mercier would but 
join himself to a group of his brethren co-workers with him in the same 
great cause; and how proud we should all be if upon our rolls we might 
be associated with his revered and ever-to-be-remembered name.” 

“T do not express any personal opinion; I express the Christian doc- 
trine on right,” Cardinal Mercier truly said. But as a Venezuelan writer 
has aptly put it: “Ideas cannot be effective motors except among the 
great, spiritual and generous.” 


* * * * 
HE impersonation of Christian teaching. That is what America sees 


in Mercier. “You are for us a symbol of that which men live by 
and die for, the motto of Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, ‘Honor above all,’ ” 
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was the word of the President of Princeton. Columbia University’s Presi- 
dent hailed him as “worthy Prince of the Church and a Captain of the 
human spirit.” “Cardinal Mercier in the hands of the enemy, overborne 
but never overawed, a guiding star of his own people, became a star of 
hope to all the world. He was a saviour of America and of mankind,” 
stated the Chancellor of New York University, and in conferring the 
degree of Doctor of Letters, he addressed him as “Prince of the Ancient 
Church of your fathers and moral leader of many faiths, prophet of free- 
dom who have confirmed men and nations in the truth that maketh men 
free, teacher and philosopher who in the face of war has made of letters 
a very sword of the spirit.” 

This “sword of the spirit” the Cardinal wielded in time of direst 
stress in behalf of “serenity” as “our expression of defiance to our op- 
pressors, our daily act of patriotism. The homage of Belgium to the wis- 
dom, the goodness, the justice and the mercy of God.” Truly, as he has 
said elsewhere: “Only a man with some virtue is capable of an act of 
virtue. What is really virtue is the perseverance in the first decision.” 

Cardinal Mercier, Cardinal O’Connell has said, “stood for conscience 
at a moment when the world seemed to have lost its bearings, and pointed 
to the law of God as a fixed star in the heavens.” 


* * * * 


N his many happy utterances and introductions incident upon the 
L entertainment of Cardinal Mercier, the Archbishop of New York has 


pointed to the relation of this great Christian to Christ. He calls him 
the “faithful shepherd of the world,” and his country “the Bethlehem of 
a newer liberty,” and asseverates his faith in man’s great amen to the 
standards of God, by calling him “this man beloved of God and men.” 

“The Communion of Saints:” the union of souls in God, in mutual 
sympathy and forbearance, is the doctrine the Cardinal sees exemplified 
in every tribute laid at his feet. He rejoices in the increase of faith in 
that “Communion of Saints” which the war has brought. He makes of 
it, as it truly is in the great economy of God, the basis of a united coun- 
try and a united world. He accentuates “self-abnegation” as “one of the 
factors” of victory. 

At the Chamber of Commerce in New York he pleaded for united 
hearts and combined efforts “for the welfare of the great principles of 
life, justice, love of humanity and love of religion as the basis of moral 
and social order.” At Harvard, as in his own educational work at Lou- 
vain, he stressed the obligation “to work for the formation of moral per- 
sonality to serve the social order.” 

“We are brethren in Christian faith,” he told the Protestant Episco- 
pal Convention. “We are at this moment to unite our efforts to show the 
world that our brotherly feeling is only a corollary of the Fatherhood of 
God.” 

In his every utterance we find the same constructive charity of Christ 
as sent his priests forth ready to dare danger and death: “My dear, I 
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have done my duty; go and see if you will do yours,” which challenges 
the quick response: “We are ready to obey. We wanted only to know 
your mind.” This intrepid defender of right is tender to the tempted. 
He pleads for practical help, practical sympathy to stem the insidious 
temptations of Bolshevism in his own land; he points the way, in charity 
to the oppressed, to draw the serpent’s sting; by example he teaches how 
evil may be overcome by good. 


* 





* * * 


ARDINAL MERCIER has caught the very soul of America in his es- 

timate: The “spirit of spontaneity and initiative . . . brought finally 
under a common discipline and a realization of a perfect force of law. 
You have, more than any other nation, I think, the feeling of your own 
responsibility. . . . You accept willingly the discipline of law. . . You 
have that respect for authority, because it is authority, combined with a 
deep sense of responsibility, . . . embodied in this unique republic. . . . 
You have the feeling of moral and social order supported by your own 
personal responsibility.” 

America’s tribute to Cardinal Mercier is an evidence of her ideals, 
of her willingness to follow spiritual leadership that deals not in abstrac- 
tions, of her assent to Catholic principles when vitalized in action. The 
saints of God will ever be leaders of men. 








atti. 
ial 


S we went to press last month a momentous meeting of the American 
Catholic Hierarchy was in progress in Washington, D. C., at the 
Catholic University of America. Never since the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore in 1884 has such a gathering of the spiritual leaders of the 
Catholic Church in America been convened. Space was annihilated, per- 
sonal obligations were laid aside that this great body might come together 
for common counsel and common action. The most remote dioceses, even 
to Porto Rico, were represented among the ninety-two archbishops and 
bishops who assembled in Divinity Hall for the impressive opening cere- 
monies of the First Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Hierarchy. 
His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, presided, the only prelate now living of 
those who assisted at the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. 


* * 








* * 








HIS is the day of organization. The motto of our great Republic: 

“United We Stand,” holds good for every force within its border. 
The problems that confront the Church in America: the issues fraught with 
eternal values for souls, are not peculiar to this diocese or that—they are 
universal. Never was there greater need for Catholicity in principles, 
Catholicity in action, than today, when, as our Holy Father has said: 
“the whole structure of human society is in danger, and all civic charity, 
swept by storms of envious hate, seems likely to shrivel up and disappear.” 
The American Hierarchy recognized that “the indispensable method of 
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our time is organized action and a common plan of campaign,” hence their 
meeting and its consequences—a new proof, if proof were needed, of how 
truly the great organism of the Church lives and functions in time. 


* 





* * * 








HE important outcome of the meeting is the establishment of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council for the religious, educational and 
social well-being of the Catholic Church in the United States. To this 
end Catholic publicity will be promoted, recognized agencies engaged in 
foreign and home missions will be assisted, and the public interests of the 
Church in this country systematically supervised. The permanent Boards 
established indicate the scope of the activities to be codrdinated: Educa- 
tion, Social Work, Press and Literature, Lay Societies, Home and Foreign 
Missions. 
It may readily be seen what a wonderful power for encouragement 
and standardization these Boards will prove to Catholic activities now in 
being and also fruitful of others still to be. 


* * * * 








S the entire Hierarchy, which forms the personnel of the Council, can 
only meet annually, an Administrative Committee, composed of three 
Archbishops and four Bishops, will be its executive organ. The chair- 
men of Boards will be drawn from this Committee, thus keeping every 
activity under the immediate guidance and protection of the episcopate. 
Both clerics and laymen toiling in the varied fields of Catholic endeavor 
will be afforded thus the assurance and stimulus of direct ecclesiastical 


sanction. 


* * * * 





HE full import of the step, taken so advisedly in this hour of recon- 
struction by the American Hierarchy, may not be estimated as yet, 
but the vast possibilities it portends for a closer union of hearts and hands 
in rendering effective Catholic principles and methods cannot be exagger- 
ated. 

The Source of both vision and light, the Spirit of God, living in the 
Church and directing these His chosen instruments, will see to it that 
vision will enlarge vision and light increase light. 





_— 
—<ts- 








USEFUL agency for spreading Catholic ideals is The Lecture Guild. 

This comparatively new organization has just issued a fine list of noted 
public speakers on Literature and Drama, Philosophy and Religion, Travel, 
Music and Art, Science, History, Sociology and Current Topics. It fur- 
ther holds in reserve “an office list of prominent Catholics who may be 
called on for special occasions.” The Guild offers its services to Catholic 
schools, clubs, parishes and other bodies to arrange programmes of lec- 
tures, engage lecturers and in every way save them “time, worry and cor- 
respondence.” 
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In this crucial period of readjustment it is scarcely necessary to ac- 
centuate the value of an organization whose purpose is to make avail- 
able correct Catholic opinion. 

The Advisory Board of the Lecture Guild counts among its members 
the editors of America, THE CatHoLtic Wort, The Rosary Magazine, 
The National Catholic War Council Bulletin, the Assistant Editor of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, the Hon. Maurice Francis Egan, Miss Clare Cogan 
and Mrs. Joyce Kilmer. 

The Secretary, Miss Blanche Dillon, may be addressed at the office 
of The Lecture Guild, 7 East 42nd Street, New York, or interviewed on 
Mondays and Fridays, between 10 A. M. and 5 P. M. 

The Lecture Guild would be happy to add to its lists the names of 
well-recommended Catholic lecturers from any part of the country. 


ss 
a 





\ ‘E take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the second 
| intercollegiate historical competition announced by the United States 
Catholic Historical Society. The competition is open to all undergraduate 
students of Catholic universities, colleges and seminaries. The conditions 
to be fulfilled by all competitors are as follows: 

1. An essay on “Catholic Day,” March 25, 1634, the distinctively 
Catholic anniversary of the United States. 

2. The essay should show painstaking historical research, with refer- 
ences to primary and secondary historical sources, and should be accurate 
and impartial in estimating historical values. The style should be simple, 
direct, and clear. 

3. Every contestant must be certified by the faculty as a student in 
course, of the institution to which affiliation is claimed. 

4. The manuscript must be typewritten, must contain no fewer than 
2,500 words and may not exceed 5,000 words. It must be received at the 
office of the United States Catholic Historical Society, 346 Convent Avenue, 
New York, before January, 1920. 
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